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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Christian Observer. 


iNQUIRY RESPECTING THE JUSTI- 
FYING FAITH OF B&eLIEVERS PRI- 
OR TO THE COMING OF CHRIST. 


Tris difficult, in examining a sub- 
ject on which the mind has long 
since decided, to become so free 
from all sort of bias. and to be so de- 
livered from the influence of precon- 
ceptions, as to give a fair hearing and 
full weight to the afguments pro- 
duced. Opinions, like streams of 
water, if long continued in the same 
direction, form, as it were, a deep 
channel, from which it is no easy 
task to turn their course. One very 
important step, however, towards 
remedying this evil, 1s to be fully 
aware of its existence, and to be at 
all ‘ines on our guard against its in- 
jurious effects. 

As truth, and truth only, is what 
we ought to have in view, nothing 
should be suffered to deter or im- 
pede our course in the search after 
it; and we should never receive any 
doctrine or subject as true, except it 
be supported and confirmed by sub- 
stantial proofs, however favourably 
we may feel towards it, however long 
we have cherished it, and however im- 
portant we may consider it to be toa 
system which we are anxious to 
maintain. The lawful supports of 
truth are roofs and facts, and not the 
favourable impressions and feelings 
of our minds, or the mere antiquity 
of an opinion, or the grandeur and 
majesty of names, by which it has 
veen held and detended. 

With regard tothe subject which 
Christ. Obsery. No. 205, 





fam about to consider, it must be 
confessed to be attended with consi- 
derable difficulties, and therefore re- 
quires every attention and diligence of 


‘ search that weare Capable of exerting. 


In discussing the point, I am anxious 
neither to violate the analogy of faith, 
nor to shock the feelings of any hum- 
ble Chrjstian who may not be pre- 
pareac to view this particular point in 
the same light with myself. The 
remarks of any of your candid and 
learned correspondents on the sub- 
ject of my paper will be weighed 
with impartiality ; and I should add, 
that a principal object which I pro- 
pose to myself in drawing up these 
remarks Is to remove, orrather to 
account for, an objection made by 
Socinians to the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, arising from the circumstance 
of its not being mentioned in the 
prayers and praises of believers un- 
der the Old-Testament dispensation. 
Before we proceed to the intended 
examination, two or three things 
must be first premised. 

The field in which we are to make 
and pursue our Inquiry, Is principally 
the Old Testament; for it is the 
faith of those under that dispensa- 
tion that we are engaged to ascertain. 
I do not mean to intimate that such 
information as may be fairly drawn 
from the New, is not to be received; 
but I simply wish, at present, to point 
the attention of my readers to that 
spot whither it ought, in an especial 
manner, to be directed, in order, if 
possible, to bring the mind back ta 
the Old Testament age, that we may 
be able to form an unbiassed judg- 
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ment on the information which the 
believers under that dispensation are 
known to have possessed. This l 
consider important in our inquiry: 
for too often. when we examine their 
creed and knowledge of Divine truth, 
we bring their means of informaticn 
tothe light of the Gospel; and be- 
cause they then appear in a very clear 
view, we often suppose that there 
are but few degrees of difference 
between their “er edze and ours. 
Indeed, it is clmos: impossible for us 
to conduct this Inquiry impartially: 
for we are 60 much accustomed to 
consider the Divine con.meunicitions 
and iustitutions inthe Old Testament, 
in connexion with their explications 
in the New, thai we ure scarcely able 
to separate tiem, so as to Judge cor- 
recuy what degree oflight the former 
were of themse ives capable of im- 
partlag. 

In m-king use of the New Testa- 
ment, we tausi be carctul to preserve 
this distinction in our mind. We 
must not take what is there said by 
way of exylanation of the promises, 
prophecies, and institutions of former 
dispensations, as what the ancient 
people of God actually knew of them. 
Wherever we find any thing in the 
New Testament mentioned which 
has reference to things under former 
cispensations, it ought to be our care 
to examine whether what is stated 
refer to the actual knowledge, under 


the old economy, of the meaning of 


what is thus mentioned, or only to 
its full meaning, as developed and 
expigined by the Gespel. 

There is another remark which 
ought to be made before we enter on 
the subject; and this respects the 
real stateofthe question. The inqui. 
TY Is not, whether Gocd’s plan of jus- 
ays a Sinner is the Same In every 
age ; for the Gospe! leaves us in no 
doubt whatever respecting this; but 
wheter the plan itself was in any 
and in what degree understood by the 
Old-Testament saints. Every person 
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who believes the Gospel must allow, 
and I trust no reader wili mistake 
my meaning on this important sub- 
ject, that “itis through the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ alone, that forgive- 
ness of sin$ and acceptance with God 
are to be obtained ;’* but whether 
this way of forgiveness and accept- 
ance was known and understoed prior 
to the coming of Christ, is the pre- 
sent point of inquiry. That they 
looked forward to some illustrious 
Personage, who shouid bring with 
him great blessings both of a tempo- 
rel and spiritual nature, cannot tor a 
momen? be questioned: but whether 
they conszcered bim as a Adedator, 
asa Sacrifice for sin,as one in thom 
they were to receive forgivencss and 
acceptance in the sight of Gad, is less 
apparent; and this asthe point which 
we are at present engaged to xscer- 
tain. No other view of * Him that 
should come’’ could jead them to 
considet him, or justify them in mak- 
ing him, the object of a saving faith. 

In the examination of this subject, 
I shall first consider some of the 
clearest and most iniportant promi- 
ses and prophecies that are to be 
found inthe Oid Testament, and then 
possibly refer to some of the more 
particular institutions recorded in 
that Sacred Volume. 

The first promise is that given by 
Jehovah, when he pronounced the 
curse upon the serpent, and which 
mentions that **the Seed of the wo- 
man should bruise the serpent’s 
head.” The language in which tis 
promise was conveyed is figurative 
and mysterious. Whether hin Seed 
was to be a single person or the whole 
future race of those to whom the 
promise was given, whether the vic- 
tory was to be obtained by an extra- 
ordinary character or otherwise, and 
by what means t was to be ac- 
quired, are potnts that could not be 
learned from tiis promise. All that 
our first’ parenis could under- 
stend by it was, that there would 
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be a conflict between the two 
offsprings ; and that the woman’s 
race, though injured in the combat, 
should yet become victerious. That 
this promise Conveyed to them an 
idea of a Mediator, of one who was 
to reconcile them to God—indeed, of 
any particular individual—is what 
the passage, I conceive, will not al- 
low us to suppose. Bur be the ex- 
act meaning what it might, that it 
administered comfort to our first 
parents may be easily conceived. It 
was undoubtedly, under any view, a 
valuable promise. It gave them to 
understand and to hope that a victory 
should be obtained by their offspring 
ever their enemy und insidious de- 
ceiver. The way tin which they may 
be conceived to have been saved, 
may be considered, I imagine, to 
have been of this nature: they believ- 
ed generally the promise of God as 
to the victory, without knowing the 
means by which that victory was to 
be obtained, relying merely on God’s 
power and faithfulness for its accom- 
plishment. Their faith, therefore, 
had respect only to a merciful God, 
made known to them as such in this 
promise. To attribute any other 
object to their faith, is to maintain 
what the information which they 
possessed will not, I conceive, jus- 
tify: for of the Seed promised they 
knew nothing that could have induc- 
ed them to fix upon it as the object 
of their hope and trust; it being 
merely said, that their seed should 
have the victory, without noiilying 
in any degree the means by which 
that victory was to be obtained. 

The next promise that we have 
upon record is that made to Abra- 
ham when he was called out of his 
ewn land, and from his own kindred. 
This promise embraces several] par- 
ticulars: he was to possess the land 
of Canaan——he was to be blessed—- 
to be a great nation—and to be a 
blessing to all the families of the 
earth. This promise was often re- 
newed, but with very little variation. 
In chapter xy. we have an account 
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of God’s appearing to him, and ad- 
dressing him in these words; * Fear 
not, Abraham; I am thy saield, thy 
exceeding great reward.”” Abraham 
replied, that he had no child. God 
answered him, and again promised 
him a seed, and that a very pumerous 
one. It is added, that “ Abraham 
believed in the Lord,’”’ and that ** he 
counted it to him for righteousness.” 
This is the only place in the Old 
Testament where this expression 
respecting Abraham occurs. A si- 
milar one is to be found in the Psal us, 


- where the act of Phineas respecting 


the transgressors in the camp of 
Isracl is mentioned. Indeed, the 
expression in the Psalms corres- 
ponds exactly with the words of this 
passage as quoted by St. Paul. (Ps. 
cvi. 3f; Rom.iv. 3.) What we are 
to understand by what is here said 
of Abraham’s faiih does not seem to 
me very clear. That his faith had 
regard merely to anumerous seed, is 
all, l imagine, that the passage will 
allow: it contains no reference 
whatever to Christ. Indeed, this is 
the view given of it by St. Paul him. 
self; for he mentions only the pro- 
mise of a numerous seed as its ob- 
ject. Why a belief in a promise of 
this kind should be counted to him 
fer righteousness is not yery easy to 
be conceived; except we consider 
that the principle of faith, as it re- 
gards the faithfulaess of God, is all 
that is to be taken into the account; 
which, perhaps, is the only view that 
canbe fairly proved and established. 

In chapter xvit. God appears again 
to Abram, and says to him, “I am 
the Almighty God; walk before me, 
and be thou perfect.” And iLen he 
repeats in part the dormer promises, 
and enlarzes on them. He makes 
hima Father of many nations, and 
on this account changes his name 
into Abrakam—-He promises to be a 
God to him, and to his seed lor ever ; 
and he not only gives him the land 
of Canaan, but gives it “for an 
everlasting possession.”’ To cnsure 
the accomplishment of these pro 
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mises, and to afford a visible proof 
that he would fulfil them, he institut- 
ed the rite of circumcision. In all 
these additions to the former promi- 
ses, there was nothing necessarily to 
Jead Abraham’s mind to Christ. God 
had appeared to him at subsequent 
periods; but there were no additions 
made to the promises—they were, 
in substance, the same, and nearly in 
the -ame words. 

There are in the New Testament 
several passages which refer to Abra- 
ham, and to the promises, made 
to him. Christ bimself says, that 
“Abraham desired to see his day, 
and that he saw it, and was glad.” 
The day of Christ certainly means 
the day of the Gospel; and what 
view he had of the day of the Gos- 
pel, is to be ascertained best by ex- 
amining the promises with which he 
was favoured. He was to have a 
seed—a numerous seed. He was to 
have great blessings for this seed, 
and his seed was to convey blessings 
to sllthe families of the earth. All 
these things he believed; he saw 
with the eye of faiti., und the view 
was fully calculated to fill his heart 
with joy. That he saw the means by 
which these blessings were to be 
procured, that he saw the channel 
through which they were to flow, is 
wi t the promises, abstractedly con- 
sidered, will not lead us to believe ; 
nor do the words of our Saviour re- 
quire that we should attribute to him 
such aview as this. That Abraham 
beheld Christ typified in his son 
when he was commanded to offer 
him, is a very generally received 
Opinion; but it is what we have no 
evidence to prove: we Cannot col- 
lect any thing of the kind from the 
history of the transaction, or from 
any part of the Old or the New Tes- 
tament. Indeed, we are told pre- 


cisely why he was commanded to 
perform this severe task of self-de- 
nial. To assign any other reasen 
for it, is tobe ** wise above what is 
written.” 

In the writings of St. Paul, the 


promises made to Abraham and his 
faith, are referred to: but as the 
Apostle does not speak so much of 
the actual knowledg: of Abraham, as 
of the meaning of the promises made 
to him, it is not necessary to dwell 
particularly on his evidence. There 
is, however, one passage which must 
be noticed. in speaking of the pro- 
mises, he says, ‘* that they were not 
made to seeds, but to seed; (Gal. 
iii. 16;)—but we may consider this 
“sced” to be the mystical Christ, 
the whole church, including its Head 
and members, (see 1 Cor, xil. 12;)— 
that is, to a particular individual, 
which he explains to be Christ. That 
God in making the promise had 
Christin view ts plain; but that Abra- 
ham understood this is not so plain, 
nor does the Apostle affirm it to have 
been so. Indeed, how cou/d he un- 
derstand it, without a further revela- 
tion’ The word “seed” 1s of an 
ambiguous nature: it may mean a 
whole progeny ; It May mean a sin- 
gle individual The genera] tenor 
of the promises is in favour of the 


first sense; and in some parts of 


them the other sense cannot be at- 
tached to it. But that it Acs the 
other sense is now plain; because 
an inspired Apostle has told us so; 
and, having this clue, we can readily 
explore the latent meaning of thosc 
promises, which, though doubtless 
known, generally speaking, to be of 
a cheering aspect, could not be fully 
or correctly understood even by the 
individual himself to whom they 
were immediately given. 

The promises made to Isaac and 
Jacob do not appear to throw any 
new light on the question, containing 
nothing that is more explicit or par- 
ticular, being for the most part in 
substance and words the same with 
those made to Abraham. 

We come next to the prophecy 
of Jacob on his death-bed. He 
speaks of some extraordinary per- 
son that should proceed from Ju- 
dah: “ The sceptre shall not de- 
part from Judah, nor a law-giver 
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from between his feet, until Shiloh 
come: and unto him shall the gather- 
iny of the peonle be.” (Gen. xlix. 
10.) Inthis prophecy there is no 
idea conveyed, but that of a King, 
whose dominion should be very ex- 
tensive, and whose name should be 
‘peace,’ which is generally consi- 
dered as the meaning of the word 
Shiloh. There is no decisive intor- 
mation asto the point in hand from 
this prophecy, and therefore it re- 
quires no remark, 

After this we meet with no parti- 
cular promise or prophecy till we 
come to the time of Moses ; who 
speaks of a Prophet that God should 
raise from his brethren like unto 
himself. But as this does not present 
to us any thing particular, I shall 
pass it over without any observation. 

David is the next person to whom 
we may look forinformation. What 
was Said to him respecting the con- 
tinuance and extent of his kingdom 
did, no doubt, centre in Christ: but 
that he understood it so, or that there 
was any thing in the promise or the 
prophecy respecting his seed, which 
might fairly and clearly lead him to 
consider the person promised any 
thing more than an earthly sovereign, 
is what cannot, I think, be easily sub- 
stantiated, 

Before we proceed farther, let us 
endeavour to ascertain in what light 
the promises and prophecies that 
have been mentioned were consider- 
ed by the ancient Church. With re- 
spect to the first promise, we find no 
allusion whatever to it in the Old 
Testament, it being never brought 
forward to exhibit the ground of their 
expectation as to the Messiah that 
was to come. But with regard to 
the promises made to Abraham,there 
are several allusions tothem; which 
are to be found, among other places, 
in the following: Gen. xxvil. 29; 
xxvill. 4; Ex. xxxii, 15; Neh. ix. 
7, 8; Psal. cv. 8—11. 42. In all 
these passages, the promises are 
spoken of as haying regard only to 
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temporal blessings, in conjunction 
With the spiritual privileges that were 
to be enjoyed in the possession of the 
land of Canaan. They are not al- 
luded to 1n any way that may lead us 
to conclude that the ancient believers 
considered them in the least degree 
as having respect to any particular 
person.- The promises made to Da- 
vid are often referred to in the 
Psalms. But upon examination, they 
will be found, I think, in no measure 
more explicit, or to contain any direct 
allusions to the Messiah. Indced, 


‘there 1s nothing in the promises 


themselves, or in the references 
made to them, that leads the mind 
at all to any single person or indivi- 
dual of the stock of David, but simply 
to his offspring in general. Tocon- 
fine the promises to a particular per- 
son of his lineage was reserved fora 
future revelation. 

The Book of Psalms 1s of peculiar 
use in this inquiry; for we have in 
it the experience and the views of 
* the people of God” at that time of 
the Church. It contains materials of 
various kinds: prayers, praises, con- 
fessions of sin, expressions of hope 
and confidence, descriptions of cha- 
racter, with blessings and curses, les- 
sons of instruction, and prophecies. 
Now, if the Church at that time un- 
derstood the former promises and 
prophecies, as we generally imagine 
they did, how is it that we find no 
traces of them in their religious ex- 
ercises, In their petitions for forgive- 
ness, and in their protestations of 
hope and assurance in God? They 
appear to me to have approached 
God; not through a Mediator, or 
through an atonement, or in the 
name of another ;* but as a God of 


* The following text seems to oppose 
this view: * Lo him give all the Prophets 
witness, that through his Name, whosoever 
believeth in Him, shall receive remission 
of sins.” (Acts x.43.) But if we refer to 
the Prophets, we shall find that it is 
through Jehovah’s name that forgiveness 
is invariably held out and promised. Th: 
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mercy ; as one who had gracivusly 
promised to help and save (bein ; a5 
one on whose loving-kindness and 
faithfulness they knew they might 
depend, With regard to the propiae- 
cies of this book, they are all of such 
character as could not, without the 
Gospel, be considered to have any 
particular reference to a future per- 
son: they are not so poled, expil- 
cit, and clear, as that they could of 
themselves lead to a belief in him of 
whom they speck ; though to us who 
now possess a fuil information on the 
subject, they appear sufficiently deci- 
sive and particular. What could 
the Jews understand by the words, 
‘ Thou art mv Son, this day bave 1 
berotten thee,”’ without knowing any 
thing of Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion? If they were to consicer them 
in connexion with the whole psalm, 
they no doubt would have been led 
to look upon them as figurative ex- 
pressions, describing the sudden ex- 
altation of David. For the whole 
chapter is occupied in shewing that 
{,od had appointed a King over Sion, 
that the empire of this King should 
be extensive, and that it was the duty 
of ail to submit to him. Respecting 
the other prophecies that speak of 
Christ’s humiliation and sufferings, 
they possess nothing in them that 
could have led the Jews, in my opi. 
nion, to apply them to their Messi- 
ah; but, far otherwise, they had the 
appearance of contradicting every 
notion that the former promises and 
prophecies were calculated to give 
them of their expected King. Aid 
as the prophecies were not expressly 
applied to him whom they were 
taught to expect, it was not possible 
that they should consider him as ine 
tended ; especially when it is taken 


Apostle supplies us with a very strong ob- 
jection against the Sociniaus, but none 
against what is here advanced; for he evi- 
dently asserts, that he who addressed the 
Jews as God under the former dispensa- 
tion, 1s now become their Messiah, God 
incarnate, ‘* Immanuel,” ** God with ys.” 
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inie the aecount, that they were de- 
livered by persoas whose sufferings 
were typical of those of our Saviour, 
and to whom they were in an Inferi- 
or degree applicable. The true appli- 
Cation of these, and of most of the 
prophecies that follow tiem, was not 
uaderstood till Christ himself came 
to the world, and finished the work 
of salvation. 

When we advance to the next pro- 
phecies, we shall find ourselyes sur- 
rounded by a much greater light than 
we have as yet enjoyed, many things 
being more particularly specified, and 
several new things introduced. The 
extraordinary birth of Christ, the 
dignity of his person, the extent of 
his empire, his great humility, his 
wonderful miracles, his severe cone 
flict, his ignominious death, his tri- 
umph and exaltation ;—all these 
things are very clearly described by 
the prophet Isalah; who seems to 
have been favoured with greater dis- 
coveries than any other individual. 
But, at the same time, some farther 
particulars were made known to his 
contemporaries, and to those that fol- 
lowed him. It was revealed to Jere- 
miah,that the Branch of David should 
be called, “ he Lord our Rigbhteous- 
ness.’ ‘The time of His coming was 
specified to Daniel; together, as 
some suppose, with his vicarious 
death: but the passage is considered 
as uncertain in its meaning, as ap- 
pears by our translators having sup- 
plied a marginal reading which bears 
avery different sense. His birth- 
place was pointed out to Micah.— 
Zecharish speaks of a Shepherd” 
who was ** the Lord’s fellow,” as one 
exposed to the ravaves of the sword. 
And, lastly, Malachi writes, of the 
Lord that was to come to his tem- 
pie, and of a * Sun of Righteous- 
ness” that was to “rise with heal- 
ing In his wings.’*” These are some 
of the most prominent and express 
particulars that are to be feund in 
the Prophets. They, indeed, ap- 
pear now to usin a yery clear lights 
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we evidently see that they all cen- 
tre in Curist; for we have, as it 
were, the sun above the horizon, and 
every cloud is dispelled: we behold 
at once the shadow and the sub- 
stance. But that they were undcr- 
stoud, by the ancient people of God, 
in the manner which is generally 
thought, is not very evident, and 
wili perbaps be rendered more than 
doubtful by the following observa- 
tions. 

First, Propbecy does not admit of 
great particularity and distinctness : 
it is necessary that it should contain 
some difficuliy This necessity arises 
froin the nature of Goud’s govern- 
ment; for He acts at all times in 
perfect consistency with the freedom 
of his creature’s will, accomplishing 
his own purposes in a world of evil, 
of opposition, and of wickedness, 
without the least infringement on the 
Original constiiution of man. We 
are led to conclude, that this was the 
intention ef Heaven respecting the 
prophecies concerning our Saviour, 
by our Saviour’s own conduct on 
several occasions during his life 
time ; for we find him often charg- 
ing those on whom he wrought mi- 
racles, not to spread abroad his 
fame. Had the prophecies been 
very explicit and distinct, either the 
purposes of Heaven would have 
been frustrated, or violence must 
have been offered to the freedom 
ofman. This supposition is counte- 
nanced by what the Apostle declares 
of the Jews, when speaking of the 
wisdom of God, what he calls “ the 
hidden wisdom of God,” which, he 
suys, ‘none of the princes of this 
world knew; for had they known it, 
they would not have crucified the 
Lord of Glory.’ (1 Cor, ii. 8. See 
Acts xu. 27.) 

But, secondly, The prophecies 
when examined independently of 
the Gospel, will be found to contain 
many things that will appear very 
intricate. In the first place, their 
connexion with other subjects in- 
volves them in great obscurity. 
Among many others, the prophecy 
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of Isaiah concerning our Saviour’s 
birth of a virgin, is a proof of this re. 
mark. What is said of Isaiah’s own 
son, and what follows this prophecy - 
in the next verse, greatly perpkexed 
the reader; and, had it not been tor 
the Gospel, we could not easily have 
elicited from the whole, one plain 
and intelligible statement. Ayain, 
the abruptness with which the pro- 
phecies were introduced, and the cir- 
cumstance of their being not ex- 
pressly and by name appiled to the 
Person expected, may be mentioned 
as great hinderances in the way of 
understanding them. That very re- 
markable prophecy in the fifty-third 
of Isaiah, is of this character; the 
person spoken of has no other name 
than the Lord’s servant. It was pro- 
bably this circumstance that induced 
the Eunuch, when reading a part of 
this chapter, to ask Philip by saying, 
 ] pray thee, of whom speaketh the 
prophet this? Ot himsel! or of some 
other man £” (Acts vill. 34.) 

And, thirdly, We are allowed to 
suppose by what St. Peter declares, 
that the Prophets themselves did not 
always understand their own prophe- 
cies; for he says, that, when they 
prophesied of the grace that should 
come unto us, “they minfstered 
not unto themselves but unto us 3” 
(1 Pet. i. 10-15 ;)—waich evident- 
ly shews that the sufferings o} 
Christ were revealed unto them; 
yet that revelation was not intended 
so much for their benefit and advan- 
tage, as for ours, who live under 
the Gospel dispensatiom; in order, 
no doubt, to convince after ages of 
the Divine mission of Christ, and to 
establish them in the treth of his 
meritorious death and sufferings. 

I had at first intended to examine 
the institutions of the Old 
ment; but as there Is nothing, I 
believe, in the New or in the Old 
Testament which shews that the 
ancient believers understood thea 
as typical, us there is no direct 
proof to maintain such an epinion, 
I shall pass them over, 
clude with a few reasons In confir. 
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mation of the view that has been 
given of the subject. 

Let it be, in the first place, con. 
sidered, that God, throughout the 
whole of the Oid Testament, points 
out himself asthe Object of Faith; 
himself both generally us a merci- 
fui, gracious, and forgiving God, and 
expressly as the portion and inbert- 
tance of his people. Thus to Abra- 
ham he said: ** | am thy shield and 
exceeding great reward.” Can we 
suppose that Abraham jooked to the 
promised Seed for Divine accep. 
tance, that he put his confidence for 
salvation in the seed that he was to 
have, and not in this God, who thus 
engaged himself for his defence, and 
promised to be his portion‘ Though, 
no doubt, this engagement was made 
by Jehovah, with reference to the 
mediation of his Son, yet how could 
Abraham know this by the words of 
the promise £ In all after-communi- 
cations Which God voucisafed to the 
offspring of Abraham, he directs 
their minds invariably, as far as ] 
can find, to himself asa gracious and 
forgiving God, as the sole object of 
their hope and confidence. How 
did the great Jehovah reveal himself 
when he proclaimed his own name 
to Moses? Was it not as a merciful 
and gracious God, as one that for- 
gives iniquity, transgression, and 
sin? He did not expressiy manifest 
to him how he could do this in consts- 
tency wrth kis gloricus pfrerfections ; 
for this was reserved for a future 
time, the time in which he sent 
down his own Son, asa propitiation 
for our sins: which was done, asthe 
Apostle afiirms, in order “to de- 
clare (or manifest) his rightcousness 
for the remission of sins that were 
past, through the furbearance of 
God—to declare,” he repeats, ‘at 


this time his righteousness, that he 
might be just andthe justifier of him 
who believeth in Jesus.”” (Rom. iil. 
25,26.) The concurrent voice of all 
the Prophets, when addressing the 
rebellious and revolting children of 
Israel and Judah, was always to this 
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effeet: ‘Return ye unto the Lord, 
and he will have mercy upon you, 
and to our God, for he will abun- 
dantly pardon; without the least 
intimation, [ conceive, respecung 
the way and the manner in which 
God exercised his mercy. 

Now, since God had thus mani- 
fested himself, since he at all times 
pronounced forgiveness as an act of 
his own mercy; sin-e he promised to 
forgive sins for his own sake, with- 
out expressly referring to an atone- 
ment or propiuation; how was it 
possible for the ancient Saints to un- 
derstand their unexplained institu- 
tions, their mysterious promises, and 
their intricate prophecies, ina man- 
ner that seemed to militate against 
the most plain, simple, and positive 
deciarations? What could be more 
explicit on the subject of forgiveness 
than what ts said in these words by 
the prophet [saiah, with which every 
thing said on the point, throughout 
the writings of the Prophets, /ully 
coincides: **I, even [, am He that 
blotteth out thy transgressions for 
mine own sake, and will not remem- 
ber thy sins.”’ (Isa. xlill. 25.) 

If any persons be disposed to 
think that their sacrifices were so 
understood as to teach them this 
doctrine of atonement, let him peruse 
the first chapter of Isaiah, and he can- 
not but see that what Is there said Is 
calculated eventoleadthem/romsuch 
a view, and to teach them that forgive- 
ness is a free act of God, independent 
of, and unconnected with, the sacrifi- 
ces.—-After declaring to the Jews 
how offensive to him were their in- 
sincere sacrifices and offerings, God 
calls them to reason with him, and 
promises that theirsins, though like 
scarlet, should be white as snow; and 
though red like crimson, should be 
whiteaswool. Throughout this chap. 
ter sacrifices seem to be disregarded, 
and free forgiveness is held out with- 
out any notification of the way in which 
it wastobe communicated. The whole 
tenor of the Fifty-first Psalm seems to 
bear the same tendency. Dayid prays 
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for forgivencss, according to the ten- 
der mercies of God ; and speaks thus 
of sacrifices: “ For thou desirest not 
sacrifice, else would I give it; thou 
delightest not in burnt-offerings.— 
The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, 
O God, thou wilt not despise.” (ver. 
16, 17.) 

Secondly, In confirmation of this 
view, we find that the Old-Testa- 
ment saints invariably addressed God 
in Consistency with the representa- 
tion just given, and which he appears 
to have made at all times of himself, 
This fact evidently proves that they 
foliowed his simple, plain, and une- 
quivocal declarations, and that they 
derived no adequate, no Certain Ine 
struction from the promises, prophe- 
cies, and institutions which God 
grantedthem. For if they understood 
them, if they obtained from them 
acorrect and sure information res- 
pecting the way in which God exer- 
cised his mercy. they undoubtedly 
would have asked forgiveness and 
sought acceptance in the name and 
for the sake of him whom they were 
expecting. But all the prayers and 
addresses to God that are to be found 
inthe Prophets,are invariably direct- 
ed tothe Almighty, according to his 
revealed character, as one full! of 
mercy and grace, without the least 
allusion, as far as I can see, to any 
Mediator, to any sacrifice or atoue- 
ment. In that remarkable prayer of 
Daniel, which occurs in chapter ix. 
of his book, there is nothing to be 
seen that may lead to the supposi- 
tion, thathe had any idea of the mean- 
ing of the sacrifices, or that he had 
the least notion of the mediatorial 
office of the Messiah. Indeed, how 
was it possible for even those in the 
days of the Prophets to see the ne- 
cessity of a propitiatory sacrifice, 
when they were so fully and freely 
called to return unto God, with the 
clearest promises of gratuitous for- 
giveness and acceptance? Nothing 
was required but a contrite heart and 
Christ. Obsery. No, 205, 
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broken spirit. God appeared will- 
ing to receive them without any ran- 
som, without even mentioning the 
necessity of one. With us zow it is 
very different: the way of forgiveness 
is made known, the necessily of a 
ransom has been manifested, and He 
who is our peace has appeared; and 
faith in him, in him expressly and in 
farticular, is required, which was not 
the case, as far as I can learn, prior 
to the coming of Christ. 

In the last place, To confirm the 
view given of the subject, we may 
collect some particulars from tbe 
Gospels. It is very evident, from 
many things recorded in the history 
of our Saviour, thit eve bis owa 
disciples * for along time had no idea 
of his atoning death. (See Matt. xvi. 
21—23; Mark ix. 31, 32; Luke 
xvii, SI——S4.) [tis very clear that 
they did not understand the nature, 
purpose, or intent of his sufferings 
until after his resurrection ; until he 
himself explained to them the Scrip- 
tures, and shewed them that it was 
necessary for him to suffer and to 
die. Though they believed him to 
be the Messiah, yet they did not see 
elther the necessity of the sucrifice 
or the purpose he had in view in giv- 
ing himself a ransom for many. 
What he said to them respecting 
their asking blessings in his name, 
tends to establish the same truth: it 
evidently proves that they did not 


* It is by many supposed that the disci- 
ples were more in the dark respecting 
Christ than even the Old-Testament saints ; 
but this supposition 1s so far from having 
any evidence on its side, that it has the 
most clear evidence against it. It os said 
of John by cur Saviour, that be “ was more 
than a prophet, and that among those that 
were born of women, there was none great- 
er than John :” but notwithstanding this, 
the * least inthe kingdom of heaven was 
greater than he.” (Mate xi 9—12.) The 
disciples were no doubt in the kingdom 
of heaven, for thev preached it. Now 
the least of them was greater than John, 
and vet John was greater than all that pre- 
ceded him. To confirm this view, see 
Matt. xi, 17. 
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believe in him as a Mediator: ** Hi- 
therto,”’ he says, ** ye have asked no- 
thing in my name; ask, and ye shall 
receive, that your joy may be full.” 
(John xvi. 24.) And what appears 
most Clearly to give usa Correct idea 
of the distinction between the Old- 
Test:ment saints and us under the 
Gospel, is contained in these words: 
“Ye believe in God, believe also in 


me.”’ (John xiv. 1.) 
SCRUTATOR. 
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1 John iii, 3.—And every mun that 
hath this hofie in him, jiurifieth him- 
self even as he ts pure. 


PERHAPS ho greater mistake can be 
made in religion than to suppose that 
it consists only in a system of opi- 
nions. Tie knowledge of truth is 
doubtless for its own suke desirable, 
even if it went only to inform the 
mind; and surely no truths Can be 
so interesting as these which instruct 
us in ourvelation to God, and the con- 
cerns of a future world. But the 
religion of Jesus Christ is intended 
not merely to inform and instruct the 
mind, but to affect the heart and re- 
guiute the conduct. This ts striking- 
ly shewn in the chapter from which 
the text is taken. ‘The Apostle be- 
gins it with a burst of admiration at 
the love of God, as it is displayed in 
the titles and privileges conferred on 
his people. ‘“ Behold what manner 
of love the Father hath bestowed on 
us, that we should be called the sons 
of God.” It is an astonishing in- 
stance of condescension, which 
cluims our deepest gratitude ; and it 
opens prospects to us extending Im- 
measurably through the realms of 
immortality. ‘* Beloved, now are we 
the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be.” We look 
forward toa state which shall infinite- 
ly surpuss all the imaginations of the 
heart, and which we cannot dwell 


upon even in thought without being 
transported at the view. But the 
child of God does not regard these 
things merely with joy; he draws 
from them powertul motives to prac- 
tice: he finds in them a holy influ- 
ence to prepare him for his high in- 
heritance, “ Every man that hath this 
hope in him, purifieth himself even 
as he is pure.” 

In my further observations on this 
passage. I propose to cons:der—first, 
The nature of wis hope ; and seconde 
ly, lis practical tendency and effects. 

l. Zhe nature of this hofie will best 
be undersiood by referting to the 
verse preceding the text. * We know 
that when he shall appear, we shall 
be like him, for we shall see him as 
he is.’ It is a persuasion fourded on 
the promises of Scripture, that we 
shall see God, and shall therefore be 
converted into his image. We shall 
see bim as he is. We wow catch 
some glimpse of him in his works of 
Creation, of Providence, snd Grace, 
and by the eye of Faith we darkly 
behold him; but then face to face; 
not as at a distance but at hand ; not 
as by reflection, seeing as ina glass 
the glory of the Lord, but the rays of 
his majesty will flow directly upon us. 
There will be an end of faith, for the 
Object of faith will be immediately 
in view. The darkness which now 
veils the ways of God will vanish. 

There will be no danger of error or 
mistake. We shail behold his per- 
fections in perfect harmony with 
each other Our understandings will 
be elevated, our faculties enlarged, 
and objects which at this day it would 
be impossible for us to see and live, 
we shall view with open face, and re- 
joice in the privilege. To see God 
as he is, implies not only the contem- 
plation of his glory, but the enjoy- 
ment of his presence. Our affections 
will be in union with the will of 
God. The delight of beholding his 
glory, and admiring his goodness, 
and exalting his praise, will surpass 
our highest expectations, and amply 
compensate for all the troubles and 
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distresses which the most afflicted of 
his servants may have endured for his 
name. 

But the chief ground of hope is 
the likeness to God which will arise 
from this view of bim, and which 
will then be the ornament of ail bis 
children. Now io what does this 
likeness consist? Some of the at- 
tribuies of the Almighty are lncom- 
municaibie to man, even in that ex. 
alted state. Even the highest angels 
wili still be at an immeasurable dis- 
tance from an omniscient, omnipie- 


sent, and omnipotent God. But’ 


there are two points in which all his 
peuple shall resemble him, and with- 
out wnich they would not be qualified 
toenjoy him. These are immortall- 
ty and holiness. 

In this stage of our being, we ap- 
pear only as creatures of a day, and 
the most perishable objects around 
us are fit emblems of our mortal 
condition. But we descend into the 
grave only to re-appear with a spi- 
ritualized body, free from every taiut 
and touch of mortality, and suited 
for the everlasting habitation of the 
spirit that fills it. Not to dwell upon 
a point of resemblance to the Divine 
nature so strongly pointed out in the 
New Testament, it may be observed 
that this hope of immortality is ex- 
pressly stated in Scripture as pecu- 
jiar to the children of God. It be- 
longs to them as his children. The 
resurrection is culled the manifesta- 
tions of the sons of God. “They 
which shall be counted werthy to 
obtain that world, and the resur- 
rection from the dead, can die no 
more, but are equal to the angels, 
and are the children of God, 
being the children of the resur- 
rection.”’ 

The second point in which we 
shall be like him consists in the purity 
of our souls. This may be consider- 
ed'as the great end of Revelation, to 
present us holy and unblameable and 
unreproveable in the sight of God. 
All the information we possess con- 
cerning the kingdom of heayen, tends 
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to impress us with the idea of holi- 
ness. Nothing that is polluted can en- 
ter those mansions of light. The So- 
vereign, the subjects, the Intercourse, 
the worship, the affections, are all 
holy. The sons of God never look 
forward to heaven, but as a place 
wiere holiness is universal, the very 
element in which they are to live 
and move through alleternity Strip 
the Christian of this hope, and you 
deprive him of the fairest of his pros- 
pects. Others may desire heaven 
as affording freedom from pain, as a 
place of repose, while at the same 
time they have so relish for the 
beauty of holiness. To him it is 
especially recommended by the na- 
ture of its enjoyments. Were it 
possible to be admitted into paradise, 
and to retain at the same time the 
corruptions of the flesh—to possess 
the security of the land without any 
resemblance to his Saviour--he would 
feel that this was not the heaven o 
his expectations ; and, instead of 
stretching forward to it with a hope 
full of immortality, it would present 
to him a void which even immor- 
tality could never satisfy. It is the 
peculiar excellence of this hope that 
it looks to a state of unmixed purity, 
a resemblance to the Divine nature, 
as far as the spirit of man is capable 
of it; and, therefore, an unqualified 
enjoyment of all the happiness the 
soul can receive, or heaven impart, a 
participation with God in blessedness 
and glory. 

II. But we proceed to consider the 
practical tendency of this hope. 
‘s Every man that hath this hope in 
him, purifieth himself even as he is 
nure.”—The Apostic is here speak- 
ing of those who were the sons of 
God, who by the Divine grace had 
been brought into fellowship with 
him, and had received the Spirit of 
adoption. ‘These, and these alone, 
are Influenced by the hope in ques 
tion; and to them alone does the 
promise of the text apply. That 
these stand in need of a turther work 
of grace on the heart than they have 
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already experienced, will be acknow- 
jedved by all Who have any right 
knowledge of themselves and of 
their high calling. Whatever be 
their attainments, chey must be con- 
scious of much remaining impurity; 
hey will see occasion Contunually to 
ment their pronenesss to what is 
evil, and their aversion to what is 
“ood, When the Christian com- 
pares bimself with Gud’s holy law, 
he will fing reason to own with un- 
feirned humility, that be has not yet 
aitained, neither Is already perfect : 
that there Is within him a principle 

of evil which checks him tn his spi- 
ritual course. f 


+} 
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Desirous as he is of 
loving Gud with all his heart, and 
soul, and strength, how greatly is he 
impeded by the love of the world! 
How isensibie does he olten find 
himsell to the most affecting conside- 
raions which even the view of his 
Saviour can sugevesi! He desires to 
love his neighbour as himself, but 
how maty idle human passions take 
possession of bis mind! Wrrat need 
has he to watch avalnst UIspositions 
utterly at variance with the spirit of 
Christian charity : He is encouraged 
bees exe reeding| y “@reat and precious 
peomises:” but how weak Is his faith! 
ifow little is he able to rely upon 
them, and ” dismiss the fears which 

assail him ! He discovers by paintul 
experience that there is 4 law In his 
members warring against the law of 
his mind, and bringing him into cap- 
tivity tothe law ot sin; and ull the 
time shall arrive when all evi! affec- 
tions are mortified, and ail things be- 
longing tothe Spirit do live and grow 
10 him, when the whole body of sin 
Shall be destroyed, he will have need 
to be continually labouring after bigh- 
er and higher degrees of purity and 
boliness. 

But how is it possible, it may be 
asked, that aman can furt/y himself ? 
Are we not told in Scripture, that of 
ourselves we can do nothing; that 
no man Can bring a clean thing out 
of an unclean ; and that the blood of 
Jesus Christ alone cleanseth us from 


all sin? This is undoubtedly true. 
It as the Holy Spirit alone which 
works in us both to will and to do, 
and vet it is not less true, that in the 
sense of the Apostle, we are to purify 
ourselves. It is solely by the «pe- 
ration of the Ho'y Spirit, that the 
principle of holiness is implanted 
within us by the regeneration and 
conversion of the soul to God, and 
that the Influence of that principle is 
promoted as we continue to grow in 
grace. We have no power of ocur- 
selves, either previously to our con- 
version, or in the several stages of 
our Christian warfare, to do any thing 
as of ourselves. Our sufficiency is 
entirely of God. But in reliance on 
that heavenly aid, we are encouraged 
and Commanded to make use of the 
means afforded, and to exercise our- 
selves unto godliness. There is no 
watrant In the Bible for expecting 
that the purifying of the soul can 
advance, while we remain indifferent 
to ils progress. No exhortations 
are more earnest than those address- 
ed tothe followers of Jesus Christ, 
beseeching them by the mercies of 
God, by the love of the Saviour, by 
all the hopes and fears which can ope- 
rate on the heart, to be active, vigi- 
lant, courageous; to add virtue to 
virtue, and grace to grace; and, 
while depending continually on help 
from above, to leave no mieans un- 
attempted which muy strengthen 
them in their conflicts, and promote 
and secure the salvation of their 
souls. ‘Work out your own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling ;” not 
as if we could effect it by exertions 
of our Own, but because we know, 
that if not: wanting to ourselves, the 
needful belp will not be withheld: 
‘for it is God that worketh im you.” 
He gives us the will, and he im- 
parts also the power to live to his 
glory. 

In affirming, therefore, that every 
man who hath this hope in him, 
furifieth himself, we detract no- 
thing from the grace of God, no- 
thing irom the efficacy of the blood 
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of Christ. We still affirm, that we 
are accounted rizhteous before God, 
notfor our own works or deservings, 
but onty through the merits of the 
Saviour ; and that unless we come 
to the fountain opened tor sin and 
uncleanness, We musi remain im- 
pure and unholy for ever. It is the 
biood of Christ, applied by faith to 
the conscience, Which first washes 
away our transgressions: it is this, 
which in every period of our lives 
must cleanse us from the defilement 
of sin. There is no purifying without 
it, It is only by a continual appli- 
cation to that fountain, that we can 
be cleansed trom all filthiness both 
ot flesh and spirit, and can perfect 
holiness in the fear of God. 

But, what are we to understand 
by this purifying, this perfecting of 
holiness £ Is it possible that we 
canever be purified in the same 
measure with God, or with Christ 
our Saviour ? The expression 1s 
not to be taken in this absolute 
sense; nor will any man that hath 
this hope in him, so far mistake the 
character either of himself or his 
Lord as to suppose so. The mean- 
ing Is, that we are to seek for the 
same mind that was in Christ ; that 
we are like him to be meek and low- 
Jy in heart; like him to be submis- 
sive tothe will of the Father, and 
obedient in all things to his pleasure ; 
that having the example of Christ 
before us, we should propose it as 
our pattern, and perpetually aim at 
a growing conformity to it; never 
satisfied with that distant likeness to 
which we may have attained, but 
going on unto perlection, and seek- 
ing by all possible means to become 
more exact in our resemblance of 
him, and more assiduous in the imi- 
tation of his perfections. 

Such is the natural tendency and 
effect of the Christian’s hope. To 
consider it first in its nature: It is 
a gift of the Hoty Spirit of God, a 
special grace Communicated to him 
who is born from above by the power 
of the Holy Ghost. No other man 
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is possessed of this hope. [It is of 
heavenly origin, and beiongs only to 
the children of God. Like all other 
eraces of the Spirit, it has therefore 
in itself a purtlying effect upon the 
mind. Itis associated by the Apos- 
tle with faith and charity ; wit) faith, 
which also is said to purily the heart ; 
and with charity, which is the fairest 
reflection of the Divine pature, and 
wiil survive when fab and hope are 
bo longer to be found. Vhe hope of 
heavenly glory, and the Jove aid ine 
culeence of sin, are utterly income 
patabie ; they cannot exist toyether, 
iL is by mortifying the deeds of the 
body, by taking away the deminion 
of sin, that this hope flvurishes 5 
and in proportion to its vigour, will 
be its purifying, its practical effect. 
Bui, besides its Influence as a 
Christan grace, It suggesis many 
arguments Which should induce us 
toengage in the work of purilying 
our bearts: our way to heaven, the 
object of our hopes, is by the path of 
holiness. The good man tooks for- 
ward to a blessed immortality, with 
ap earnest desire toattan it 3 and he 
knows thal those alone who are pure 
In beart shall see God. Will he not 
then labour after this purny ? Will 
not the very expectation of future 
happiness, stimulate him to pursue 
the course by which alone it can be 
obtained? The Apostle has warned 
him, ** Be not deceived ; God Is not 
mocked ; for whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap.”” The 
husbandman does not expect to reap, 
without casting seed into the ground, 
but sows ip hope of the harvest. So 
the Christan knows that he cannot 
reap life everlasting without sowing 
tothe Spirit. If he adopt a contrary 
practice, it is plain that his hope ts 
delusive, and will eventually perish, 
Hope turther animates the exer- 
tions of the Christian in the way 0: 
holiness, because this 15 also the 
qualification tor heaven. Does he 
expect an Inheritance among the 
saints in light? He seeks to be made 
meet for it. He endeayours daily 
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to approach nearer and nearer to that 
likeness with which he must be 
adorned at the last day ; and to put 
on more and more of that. spirit 
which is the spirit of the blessed. 
* Our conversation,” saith the Apos- 
tle, *“‘isin heaven.” Even on earth 
we hold intercourse with heaven, 
and are Citizens of the New Jerusa- 
lem. And who can perceive the 
exccllency of this state, and the pu- 
rity of those who inhabit it, and not 
be induced to watch over every cor- 
ruption, with a desire daily increas- 
ing for a full conformity to the spi- 
rits of the just? 
This bope will further invigorate 
he Christian in the work of purify- 
ing himself, even as Christ is pure ; 
because he is assured that in propor- 
tion to his attainment of holiness, 
will be the happiness of a future 
state. Hencethe Apostle urges the 
Corinthians to be steadfast, immovea- 
ble, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, forasmuch as they knew 
that their labour was not in vain in 
the Lord. With the same view we 
are often reminded of the kind of 
reward wh'ch awaits us. “ What- 
soever good any man doeth, the same 
shall he receive of the Lord.” * Be- 
hold I come quickly, to give to every 
man according as his work shall be.” 
¥f it be true that our qualifications 
for heaven depend on our present 
attainments in grace and holiness, 
it may be inferred that greatcr. de- 
grees of holiness will be followed by 
corresponding felicity. Such will 
be the suggestions of hope while it 
rests on the promises of Scripture, 
and thus will it impel us to Increas- 
ing diligence. 
Hope will operate in the same 
way through the medium af grati- 
tude. Are we enabled to rejoice in 


hope of the glory of God! To whom 
do we owe the privilege? To God 
himself; to his abundant love in the 
redemption of the world by the death 
of his Son ; and to the influence of 
his grace on our hearts. 


And shall 


we not testify our love and gratitude 
by presenting ourselves “a living 
sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto 
him ?” Has he thus blessed us, and 
given us the prospect of still greater 
blessings, and shali we not yieid bim 
the return of obedience? Has he 
commanded us to be holy? Has he 
graciously condescended to point 
out the means, and to aid us in the 
work, and shall we neglect the du- 
ty ? A duty of such hth obligation, 
and so intimately connected with all 
our expectations of happiness ? Shall 
we lock for the possession of his 
elory, and yet disregard his pre- 
cepts, and do despite to the Spirit 
of his grace? 

The bope of the Christian will 
tend, lastly, to produce obedience ; 
and it will have a mighty effect in 
removing difficulties, and impartung 
confidence to the mind. Imagine 
some earthly enterprise of labour 
and peril; what could be so fatal to 
exeruon, as despair ? What so cilcu- 
lated to excite courage and anima- 
tion, as the persuasion of success? 
This of itself enables men to. sur- 
mount ebstacles, which would else 
seem unsurmountable. Apply this 
reasoning to the Christian’s course. 
‘‘] am persuaded that nothing shall 
separate me from the love of God in 
Christ Jesus my Lord.” Will not 
the believer, upheld by this convic- 
tion, having * for a helmet the hope 
of salvation,” and guarded by “ the 
shield of faith,” be ready to face 
every danger, to contend even with 
“ principalities and powers,” fearing 
no evil ? Though the waves of this 
world may roll with violence against 
him, he has ‘an anchor of the soul 
sure and steadfast.” He sees before 
him the land of his desires, and he 
presses on with vigour in the con- 
fidence of attaining it. He expects 
trials, but is assured of victory: he 
believes, and is “ persuaded that be 
shall receive the end of his faith, 
the salvation of his soul.” 

I conclude these remarks with 
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presenting to you this doctrine as 
a test of your own state. Every 
man, every man without exception, 
who has within him a well ground- 
ed hope—the hope of the Christian 
—js living in the daily mortification 
of every sin and sintui affection, and 
in the spirit of habitual obedience to 
the will of God. Many are ready to 
represent their condition as good, 
because they have good hopes, and 
have no doubts and fears with res- 
pectto the future. But all this may, 
and too often is, mere delusion. 
There may be much confidence 
without a scriptural ground of confi- 
dence ; a8 there may alse be true 
humility of mind, and true religion 
in the heart, where hope is faint and 
languid, Toe test ofour state, alter 
all. is this: Are we Jabouring to pu- 
rify ourselves? Do the hopes of 
which we speak ex:ite us to grow in 
erace and holiness? Do they con- 
strain us to cultivate integrity of cha- 
racter, simplicity of heart, long suf- 
fering, gentleness, goodness, meek- 
ness, temperance? Do they lIcad us 
to crucify the flesh with its aifec- 
tions and lusts? Do they influence 
us to lay aside every weight, and the 
sin that most easily besets us? Do 
they urge us to listen not to the sug- 
gestions of our own will, but to that 
of God? Do they cause us to lament 
our past sins, and vigilantly to guard 
against them for the future? Are 
we careful toavoid temptation? Are 
we diligent in using the means of 
grace; and, above all, are we fer- 
vent and persevering in prayer, that 
our resolutions may be strengthened 
and our souls renewed? Do we put 
away from us all bitterness, and 
wrath, and anger, and clamour, and 
evil-speaking, and malice? Aud are 
we daily pressing forward, in reli- 
ance on the Spirit of God, to farther 
advances In purity, to a nearer con- 
formity tothe Divine image ? These 
are the tests by which we must ex- 
amine ourselves. Religious profes- 
sion and religious talk prove nothing. 
Are we purifying ourselyes cyen as 
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Christ is pure? If not, what is our 
hope? Livery man is thus employed 
who has in him a right hope: and if 
we are not thus employed it is a 
proof that we are destitute of such a 
hope. Is this an uncharitable judg- 
ment? It is the judgment of the 
Disciple whom Jesus loved, or 
rather of the Spirit of God, who 
commanded him thus to write. May 
that Spirit rest upon us! May he 
dwell in our hearts as a purifying 
and sanctilying Spirit; that being 
begotten again to a lively hope, by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead, we may be kept by the 
power of God, through faith unto 
eternal salvation! Amen. 


—__—— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


Tue habit of profane swearing, too 
common in this country, 1s not pecu- 
liar to any people or to any age. 
The Relormation from Popery did 
indeed produce a great alteration in 
the forms of the oaths and interjec- 
tions in common use; but it may be 
questioned how far their frequency 
and daring impiety have been dimi- 
nished. 

By men of cultivated minds, pro- 
fane swearing is, in general, viewed 
with contempt, as the vice of the 
vulgar of all ranks. By the Chris- 
tlan, it is contemplated with extreme 
pain, as one of the fruits of those 
disposiuons which are opposed to the 
law of God. Others attempt to pal- 
liate it, as proceeding * from no bad 
intention,’ or as being the effect of 
a Aabit which the individual cannot 
overcome. But this, I think, is 
merely jesting with a serious sub- 
ject: for all the actions of a moral 
agent proceed from motives which 
are elthér good or bad; and to af- 
fitm, that they may proceed from 
motives which are indifferent, goes, 
in effect, to destroy the important 
distinctions of right and wrong, and, 
by consequence, human responsi 
bility. It is, indeed, quite absurd 
for any man, in the possession ef his 
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rational faculties, to affirm that he 
cunnot refvain from the use of paru- 
cular expressions. 

That the disposition of mind 
which leads to any action i itself 
good, is that which, inthe judgment 
of God, constitutes the quality of 
that action, is wilingly admitted. 
But if the thing pertormed be in it- 
self veally bad, the best of motives 
cannot jus‘ify it, though they may, 
perhaps, lessen the guilt of the ac- 
tor—The disposition to profane 
swearing generally proceeds trom a 
wish 'o add a degree of pompous 
consequence to the words of the 
speaker, at tue expense of treating 
with levity those names by which 
the Almighty is known; and this 
for the purpose of graufying a prile 
which is most unsuitable to sinful 
mun; and which is directly opposed 
co that spirit of bumility which is 
enjoined in the Christian code, 

Qa other occasions, suc) profanity 
accompanies menuaces of revenge or 
of injury, with a view to intimidate ; 
and, possiblv, seems designed to 
convey the impression, that be who 
manifests so lide fear of God will 
have small regard for his fellow- 
creatures. Im conversation, it Is 
frequently employed for the purpose 
of addiny # kind of spirit and empha- 
sis to the ordinary terms of speech, 
or of borrowed importance to a se- 
riesof vipid remarks. But though 
the object be nothing wreater than 
the gratification of this species of 
vahity, the means employed are not 
on that account divested of their ge- 
nuine character, or the individual 
frecd from the charge of profanity. 

But it is not, I imagine, simply 


an improper use of the names of 


God, whicii constitutes the essence 
of this crime; for the true Inten- 
tion of those who so employ them, 
is, I conceive, to attach a fancied 
consequence to their words, by 
continually associatine, with them, 
tdeas of God; and these trequently 
recalled, and uneccompanted with 
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and love which are so justly due, 
display the real disposition of mind 
in the speaker, The guilt of such 
conduct is therefore referabie to the 
heart: it may, indeed, be suscep 1- 
ble of gradations of magnitude froma 
that of the most daring Imprety in 
those who know that they do evil, to 
the thoughtless profanity of the unin- 
structed. But the mature otf the 
crime is 1p all cases the som-—erd 
“* The Lord will not boid bia 
guiltless that taketh his name In 
vain.”’ 

Those who wish to be considered 
more respectable Characters do uot 
indulze in the broader species of 
profane ooths ; but curtail them in 
such a way as not to express any of 
the names of God, Jeaving these to 
be understood ; and by this subter- 
luge contrive to Indulge the propen- 
sity, wiltle they compound with 
their conscicnces, boping to escape 
the punishment. It would, however, 
appear that these interyecuons are 
introduced into conversation from 
nearly the same motives as profane 
Oaths; and however much the ex- 
pressions employed may differ from 
each other. yet, in regard to the dis- 
positions of mind from which they 
proceed, they are very much upon a 
level. The best remedy consists in 
the cultivation of a Christian spirit; 


whereby the improper tendencies of 


the mind will be gradually eradicat- 
ed; self-importance will be dimin- 
ished; and progress will be made tn 
the science of selicomimand. I 
need not add, that in proportion a% 
the individual Jearns thus to adorn 
his profession of Christianliy by a 
colversation becoming the Gospel, 
both bimself and society will reap 
the advantages of the improve- 
ment. 

These remarks were suggested 
by hearing reprenensible interjece 
tions at a firrendiy party; and tne 
impression derived strength from 
the persons concerned being of the 
softer sex, and persons, movreove', 
averse to profanity in 
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speech, when conveyed in broader more ‘ fervent in spirit, serving the 
terms than those which they them- Lord,’ in former days, those habits 
selves employed. It occurred to would never have been formed, those 
me, that they and many others might services had never been engaged in. 
nothave duly reflectedon the nature Perhaps most Christians are too apt 
of swearing and profane interjec- to take encouragement ‘rom such 
tions. If what has been stated be diligence, and to silence the remon- 
directly deduced from the principles strances of their consciences by it ; 
of Christianity, those of your readers but itis plain, that cur Saviour and 
who may have been inattentive to the Judge considers this as a very cri- 
subject, will not, it is hoped, be dis- minal state of heart and conduct.” 
pleased with these free remarks, or The part of the Bishop’s work to 
throw them aside as including any which I refer is the fifth chapter of 
degree of over-refinement, till they the first part. As the passayes are 
have attentively considered the dec- léng, and the work easily accessible, 
trine of Scripture in regard to what Ineed not quote them. Itis, I think, 
has been advanced. = abundantly evident, that the venera- 
ble commentator considers that siate 
of the mind which the Bishop ap- 
pears to represent as both natural 
Vue following passage from the and innocent, to be both unnatural 
Rev. Mr, Scott’s Commentary ap- andcriminal. I will not myself ven- 
pears to me to stand in Opposition to ture upon any extended obscryations 
a Well-known argument in Bishop 

jutler’s Analogy. The passage is 
part ef the note on Revelations, 
chap, ii. ver. 2——5. 

‘“ There is some difficulty in con- 
ceiving how the persevering dili- 
sence and patience of this church, 
could Consist with that abatement in 
love with which tt is charged. But 
observation and experience combine 
to prove, that in many Instances, 
while the affections are lively and 
iervent, men cngaye zealously IN| which opinion is correct ; that of the 
services, and form habits of exertion, Bishop, or of the justly revered com 
self-denial, patience, und courageous mentator? J. M. W. 
disregard to the opposition and re- 
proaches of men, in which, as 19 the een 
outward conduct at least, they per- 
severe from various motives, and 
often conscientiously; though it is In the whole of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
lamentably true, and they know it, in his various modes of reasuning, 
that their hearts are not sothorough- and iflustrauion, and address, we 
ly engaged in what they do as they perceive a mind raised far above 
once were. the ordinary efforts of human wis 

“ Many are well aware, that this dom andecloquence. Tecling, as he 
ig their case ; they have zeal enough did, the eternal and infinite impor: 
io retain themintheir former course tance of his subject, attached to 
of active service, which is become his Redeemer by the most power- 
habitual, and in some circles credit- ful and sacred ties, deeply concern- 
able, to them: but had they not been ed for the souls of his perishing 

Christ. Obsery. No. 205. y) 


A 


To the Filitor of the Christian Observer. 


on the passages: but [ will presume 
just to remark, that with regard to 
active benevolence, | do not see how 
the habit can be long continued with- 
out a perennial spring of pity, or 
else by its receiving accessions of 
strength and a new Impulse from 
some other motive; such as -«sel{- 
rimhteousness, a proud regard to 
character, &c. 

My query is, Are the two passa- 
ges at variance? And if they be, 


Yo the Editor of the Christian Ob:erver, 
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fellow-creatures, and considering 
his message as one which involved 
their greatest, best, and immortal in- 
terests, he soared far above the vani- 
ties which distinguished the phiio- 
sophers of Greece and Rome, and 
which were so greatly admired by 
many of those to whom he was writ- 
ing. His mind was engrossed with 
one vast and overpowering object; 
and to bring that object forward 
boldly and strongly, unfettered by 
vain philosophy and human excel- 
lency of speech, was his great study 
and desire. How well he succeeded, 
his writings testify. The sin and 
euiltof man, the love of God, the 
grace of Christ, the work of the Spi- 
rit, the privileges and the duties of 
the believer, the vanity of earth, and 
the glories of heaveii, appear through- 
out his Epistles, Nothing inferior 
to the all-important concerns of the 
soul seemed to him worth his atten- 
tion. Though wise and learned and 
eloguent, he rendered every thing 
infinitely subordinate to the Cross of 
Christ; he knew nothing but this; 
he affected not the language or the 
philosophy of the schools; to de- 
clare what he emphatically calls 
‘the testimony of God,” was his 
sole and undivided object; an ob- 
ject to which he sacrificed his ease 
and comfort, his health and reputa- 
tion, and, at length, his life itself. 
From the example of such an 
humble and devcted Apostle and 
follower of the Redeemer, both the 
Christian minister and the private 
Christian, in every age, may learn 
many most important lessons. In- 
deed, he himself has invited us to be- 
come followers of him, ‘ as he also 
followed Ciirist ;” and what were his 
doctrines, and what was his conduct, 
we may learn from his own words: 
‘¢ And I, brethren,” said he, ‘* when 
I came to you, came not with excel- 
lency of speech, orof wisdom, de- 


claring unto you the testimony of 


God; for | determined not to know 
any thing among you, save Jesus 


[ Jan, 


Christ and him crucified. And I 
was with you in weakness, and in fear, 
and in much trembling.” 1 Cor. 
il, 1-3, 

This declaration instructs us, first, 
as to what doctrines St. Paul taught; 
secondly, as to the conduct which he 
exhibited. 

First, The doctrines which he 
taught.——The original commission 
given tothe Apostles was to * go 
into all the world, and preach THE 
GosreL to every creature.” The 
precise nature of this ‘“ Gospel” 
was more particularly explained in 
St. Paul’s own Commission, by which 
he was authorized * to open men’s 
eyes, and to turn them from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God; that they might 
obtain forgiveness of sins, and an in- 
heritance among them that are sanc- 
fied, through faith that is in Christ.” 
Here are included the various though 
inseparable doctrines, of Divine illu. 
mination—* to open the eyes;” 
conversion—‘ to turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God ;”’ pardon 
—‘that they might obtain forgive. 
ness of sins; glorification‘ an 
inheritance among them that are 
sanctified,” which last expression 
points out also the mectness for 
heaven, namely, ‘* sanctification,” 
added to “faith in Christ,” which 
is the instrument of uniting us to the 
Redeemer and making us partakers 
of the blessings which he died to 
purchase. ‘The whole of this, and, 
indeed, the whole Gospel, St. Paul 
briefly includes under the emphatic 
expression, * Jesus Christ and him 
crucified ;”’ for Christ being the sum 
and substance of the Gospel, to 
preach Him is to exhibit all that is 
necessary for the salvation and hap- 
piness of man; and this, not by 
merely repeating his holy name, or 
dwelling on a few disjointed parts 
of his doctrines or precepts, but by 
taking the whole scheme of Chris- 

tianity in all its bearings and re- 
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sults ; tracing its effects in the con- 
version of the sinner, and the growth 
and sanctification of the believer. St. 
Paul himself defines the Gospel to 
be “the power of God to salva- 
tion unto every one that believeth.” 
This is a large and interesting 
range; and we may consider the 
Apostle as “ determining to know no- 
thing’? but what tended to elucidate 
or enforce the doctrine of salvation 
by faith in Christ. He might have 
brought forward a more palatable sys- 
tem of doctrine, or a more smecoth 
and easy plan of conduct; he might 
with the Antinomian have preached 
faith without holiness, or with the 
legalist have descanted upon good 
works, or holiness, where there is no 
true faith to produce them; but this 
and similar conduct would have been 
far below his exalted commission. 
His message was of a much higher 
nature; and in delivering it his 
preaching was “not with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom, but in de- 
monsiratuion of the Spirit and in 
power.”’ 

To be, however, a little more par- 
ticular: the doctrine whichthe Apos- 
tle taught, and which he denotes un- 
der the expression of * Jesus Christ 
and him crucified,” may be consider. 
ed as including three points ;—the 
nature of God; the guilt and helpless- 
ness of man; and the method of sal- 
vation by feith in the Redeemer. 

The Apostle, then, in the first 
place, taught the natureof God, He 
exhibits him as a Trinity in Unity, 
and Unity in Trinity, endued with 
every possible excellence and perfec- 
tion. He points out the Father as 
giving the Son for the sins of men, 
the Son us undertaking the momen- 
tous office, and the Holy Ghost as ef- 
fecting the enlightening, the conver- 
sion, and the sanctification of the 
Christian. 

He further taught the guilt and 
helplessness of man; that by na- 
ture and practice we are at enmity 
with God, children of wrath and heirs 
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of destruction. He shewed our na- 
tural inability to recover ourselves 
under this awful condition, and the 
need of an adequate remedy. He 
explained in what manner we had 
broken God's law ; how impossible 
it was to be saved by it, and the ne- 
cessity of another and a better cove- 
nant, by which life and immortality 
are secured to the. penitent trans- 
gressor, through faith in the death 
and tnerits of the Redeemer. 

This third and last was his daily 
and hourly theme: on this he de- 
lighted to expatiate. Begin where 
he would, he ended here ; digress as 
often as he might, he returned hither. 
The person, the offices, the love, the 
grace, the unchangeableness of the 
Saviour were the unfailing and be- 
loved subjects of all his Epistles. 
When speaking on these topics, and 
their connexion with the hopes, the 
privileges, and enjoyments of the be- 
liever, he seemed to rise above mor- 
tality—language sank exhausted and 
unable to express his sublime feel- 
ings and conceptions. ‘* God recon- 
ciled in Christ, not imputing our 
trespasses unto us,’”’ was a subject so 
lofty, so interesting, so unspeakable, 
that touch when and how he might 
upon it, his whole soul became in- 
stantly absolved in wonder and grati- 
tude. It was a mystery so profound, 
yet so heavenly ; so wise, yet so mer- 
ciful; that be seemed as though he 
could never think of it with sufficient 
admiration, or preach it with suffi- 
cient zeal and fervour. He seems 
to pass by a thousand other topics to 
give way to the full expression of his 
love and wonder upon this. It was 
not merely or even chiefly Christ 
triumphant, but Christ “ crucified,” 
that he “determined to know.’” It 
was “the cross” in which he deter. 
mined to glory—here was his hope, 
his joy, hisall. Here he taught men 
every holy and practical part of the 
Christian’s character, as well as the 
doctrinal method of pardon and jus- 
tification. Hither he pointed as a 
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argument for humility; hence he 
derived the duty of patience and for- 
Lbearance; from this he brought the 
inost touching incitements to love 
and charity. He needed not to 
know any thing but this, for the sal- 
vation or the happiness of the souls 
committed to his charge. Tlic this 
his preaching, whatever it migit be 
in other respects, was “a savour 
of life unto life 3°? without it, with all 
the philosophy and eloquence of the 
Corinthians, to whom he was writing, 
he had been but as a * sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal.” And, in- 
deed, what was there so worthy of 
universal acceptation as this? a Sa- 
viour crucified ! the Son of God in- 
carnate! the High and Lofty One 
that inbabiteth eternity submitting, 
by his union with human nature, to 
become ‘a Man of sorrows and ac- 
guainted with griefs;” life exchang- 
ed for death ; bliss for wo; glory for 
shame; the throne of heaven for a 
manyer; a diadem of eternal majes- 
ty for a crown of thorns; and all this 


for us—for fallen and rebellious man ; 


for those who had done despite to 
the Spirit of his grace, and trodden, 
as it were, his richest mercies be- 
neath their feet! Ohthe height, and 
breadth, and Jength, and depth of the 
jove of God, exbibited in the Cross 
of Christ} Well might the Apostle 
determine to knew nothing else 
amongstmen! Well might he think 
it a happiness and honour to spend 
and be spent in such a service '— 
Knowing, therefore, in whom he had 
beileved, fecling the grace and pow- 
er of Christ in his own case, he 
preached the same Aimighty Saviour 
to his fellow-men, exhorting the sin- 
rict to repent ; the penitent to believe; 
the believer to maintain good works. 

We may illustrate the subject ne- 
gatively. Jf, for instance, St. Paul 
had represented mankind otherwise 
than fallen and corrupt, he would fot 
have preacied Christ ; for thus the 
ztonement of Christ would have been 
rendered superfluous and unnccessa- 
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ry.—t}f, again, he had taught that the 
natural man may turn to God and be 
converted and live, and the sanctifi- 
cation of the believer be effected sim- 
ply by human power or human agen. 
cy, Or in any other way than by the 
grace and power of God, “ giving us 
the will, and working with us when 
we have the will,’ he would nor 
have preached Christ, for one espe- 
cial blessing purchased for us by the 
Cross of the Redeemer was the gift 
of the Holy Spirit, as an Enlightener 
and a Sanctifier, without whom no 
good word can be spoken, no good 
action be wrought. 

If he had instructed his hearers to 
rely partly upon grace, and partly 
upon good works; to look partly to 
their own merits, and partly to the 
merits of the Redeemer to make up 
for their deficiencies ; he would noé 
have preached Christ: for “ if salva- 
tion be of grace, it is no longer of 
works; and if of works, it Is no 
longer grace.” 

If he had denied the necessity of 
that divinely implanted ‘ holiness 
without which no mau shall see the 
Lord,” he would not have preached 
Christ; for Christ died expressly * to 
redeem to himself a holy people, zea- 
lous of good works.” 

If, in short, he had contented him- 
self with shewing the evidences of 
Christianity, or had confined his at- 
tention to the externals of religion, 
or had inculcated only the virtues 
and duties of a moral life, he could 
not be said to have faithfully preach- 
ed Christ, or have expected that his 
ministry would he blessed by the 
Great Head of the church to the con- 
version of sinners, and the comfort, 
instruction, and correction of the be- 
liever. 

Having thus briefly touched upon 
the doctrines which St. Paul taught, 
I propose to examine, 

Secondly, ‘The conduct which he 
exhibited, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Christian Observer. 
ESSAYS ON THE TASK. 
No. II]. 


ly we investigate the sources whence 
the pepularity of the Task has 
arisen, I think we must attribute it 
chiefly to the author’s minute and 
correct delinestion of those domestic 
scenes and private feelings with 
which every one is familiar, and of 
which the opening of this book af- 
fords soexquisitea specimen. Those 
who reside at a distance from the 
metropolis will not think that it con- 
fers undue importance On an event 
which seldom fails to produce a con- 
sideravle sensation in a retired fa- 
mily—the arrival of the post, and the 
opening of the newspaper. News- 
papers in other countries s€em to 
belong to the government, and are 
considered as the means of convey- 
ing its sentiments to the people at 
large. But bere the people claim a 
property in them, and by them 
usually intimate with sufficicnt plain- 
ness the opinions they entertain of 
public men and public measures. 
There is an interest excited in the 
minds of the people by these discus 
sions which renders newspapers a 
luxury toall classes, while the gene- 
ral information which they diffuse 
produces a very considerable effect 
upon the national character. Widely 
as these vehicles of intelligence 
have been circulated, and coming 
home as they do to the bosoms and 
business of so many, we have here, I 
believe, the first poetical descrip. 
tion of the interest which they ex- 
cite: and it appears to have given so 
much “ con amore,’ that I suspect 
we owe it entirely to the pleasure 
which Cooper himself derived from 
this “four paged folio.” “I read 
Johnson’s prefaces evety night, ex- 
cept when the newspaper calls me 
af. At a time like the present, 


what author can standin competition 
Witha hewspauper—or who that has 
a spark of patriotism, Coes not point 
all his attention to the present cri- 
sis??? (Hayley’s Life, vol. I]. p. 182.) 
‘¢ T will not apologize for my _ poli- 
tics, or suspect them of error, mere- 
ly because they are taken up from 
the newspapers. I take it for grant- 
ed, that those reporters of the wis- 
dom of our representatives are tol- 
érably cbdrrect and jaithful. Were 


they not, and were they guilty of 


irequent and. gross misrepresenta- 
tion, assuredly they would be chas- 
tised by the rod of parliamentary 
criticism. Could Ibe present at the 
cebates, I should indeed have a bet- 
ter opinion of my documents. But 
if the House of Comnions be the 
best school of British politics, which 
I think en undeniable assertion, then 
he that reads what passes there has 
opportunities of information, inferior 
only to those who hear for them- 
selves, and canbe present upon the 
spot.” (Vol. IL. p. 178.) 

The passage descriptive of the 
pleasure which results from a view 
of the world at a safe distance con- 
tains many beauties. Its principal 
features may be traced to the open- 
ing of the second book of Lucretius, 
which has been quoted in a former 
essay ; while it has again in its turt 
suggested tie train of ideas in a sim. 
ilar description of retirement, by a 
worthy disciple of Cowper’s sclioe! 


« Sative magno mart, turbantibus equora 
ventis 

E terra ingentem altenus spectare fa- 
borem. 

Non qmia vexari quenquam est jucunda 
voluptas, 

Sed quibus ipse malis careas, quia ce: 
nere sauve est, 

Sauve etiam bell, certamina marra 
tueri 

Per campos instructa, tua sine parte 
perich 

Sed nihil est dulcius,” &e. 
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In “ The Sabbath,” the retired man gers they encountered. I lose my 


** Never longs to read the saddening tale 
Of endless wars, and seldom does he hear 
The tale of wo: andere it reaches him, 
Rumour, so loud when new, has died away 
Into a whisper, on the memory borne 


Of casual traveller ;—as on the deep 
Far from the sight of land, when all 


around 

Is waveless calm, the sudden tremulous 
swell 

That gently heaves the ship, tells, as it 
rolls, 


Of earthquakes dread, and cities over- 


thrown.” 
Second Edit. pp. $7, 58. 
*°Tis pleasant thro’ the loop-holes of re- 
treat 
To peep at such a world; to see the st:r 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd; 
Yo hear the roar she sends thro’ all her 
gates 
At a safe distance, where the dying sound 


Falls a soft murmur on th’ uninjur’d ear, 
oe « I seem advanced 


To some secure and more than mortal 
height, 

Which liberates and exempts me from 
them all.” 


It has been already remarked, 
that during the winter of 1782, 
Cooke’s Voyages were produced 
each evening in the family circle, 
when * the poet’s or the historian’s 
page, by one made vocal for the 
amusement of the rest..............bes 
guiled the night.”” And here we 
have it in our power to compare 
his poetical and his prose descrip- 
tions of the manner in which he was 
affected by these interesting narra- 
tives. 


“ . - - - - JF tread his deck, 

Ascend his top-mast, thro’ his piercing eves 

Discover countries, with a kindred heart 

Suffer his woes, and share in his escapes, 

While Fancy, like the finger of a clock, 

Runs the great circuit, and is still at 
home.” 


**T am much obliged to you for 
the Voyages which I received, and 
began to read last night. My ima- 


gination is so captivated upon these 
occasions, that I seem to partake 
with the navigators in all the dan- 


anchor ; my main-sail is rent into 
shreds; I killa shark, and by signs 
Converse with a Patagonian, and all 
this without moving from the fire- 
side. The principal fruits of these 
circuits which have been made round 
the globe seem likely to be the 
amusement of those that staid at 
home.” (Vol. II. p. 127.) 

The address to Winter affords me 
an opportunity of directing the 
reader’s attention to the boldness 
of Cowper’s poetical personifica- 
tions. The classical poets of anti- 
quity regarded this as one of the 
highest embellishments of which 
heroic poetry was susceptible.— 
Homer’s Discord, Virgil’s Fame, 
and Ovid’s Famine, are too well 
known to require a more distinct 
notice; but it will be found, on 
examination, that Cowper yields to 
none in the judgment which he dis- 
plays in the equipment of those 
ideal personages which adorn his 
pages. What can be more expres- 
sive than his description of the Al- 
mighty cutting off the supplies of 
human food. 


* He calls for famine—” 


This passage, which I deferred 
Noticing in a former essay, has all 
the boldness of oriental imagery. 
* Canst thou send lightnings, that 
they may go and say unto thee, 
Here we are!” (Job xxxvill. 35.) 
And the call is answered in a man- 
ner perfectly suited to the character 
of the being summoned. 


** And the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew trom between his shrivell’d 


lips, 
And taints the golden ear.” 


In the same style, be has bestowed 
on Winter, as ruler of the ‘‘ inverted 
year,” a sceptre and a car superior 
to aby thing which classic poetry 
has given him; and he appears 
in a costume so picturesque and 
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appropriate, that we cannot help ex- 
claiming, “ Is winter hideous in a garb 
like this?” The description of a win- 
ter’s evening spent in reading to la- 
dies at their work, is a favourite in 
every family circle ; but our interest 
in it is considerably heightened when 
we learn that it is an exact copy of 
what his own retired dwelling exhi- 
bited during the period at which the 
‘Task was composed.‘ I see the 
winter approaching without much 
concern, though a passionate lover 
of fine weather and the pleasant 
scenes of summer; but the long even- 
ings have their comforts too, and 
there is hardly to be found upon earth, 
I suppose, so snug acreature as an 
Englishman {by his fireside in the 
winter. I mean, however, an Eng- 
lishman who lives in the country ; 
for in London it is not very easy to 
avoid intrusion. I have two ladies to 
read to, sometimes more, but never 
less—at present we are circumnayi- 
gating the globe.” (p. 132.) 

From the enjoyments of his own 
fireside, he adverts with benevolent 
sympathy to the situation of less fa- 
voured men, doomed “to bear the 
brunt of the tempestuous night.” A 
judicious writer will always indivi- 
dualize, as much as possibie, his de- 
scriptions of human misery: he 
therefore withdraws his view from 
distant and unknown sufferers, and 
fixes it upon a single family, ** poor, 
yet industrious, modest, quiet, neat ;” 
and he dwells upon their persevering 
fortitude amid poverty and privations 
with such accuracy both of feeling 
and expression, that we may rest as. 
sured the portrait is from nature, 
and that some poor family at Olney 
furnished him with it. Indeed, we 
have an intimation to this effect, in 
the promise that relief should be af- 
forded from the bounty of him who, 
‘‘when the distant poor need help, 
denies them nothing but his name.” 
This name is not now unknown, and, 
by the public voice, has long been 
associated with every action expres- 
sive of a liberal and beneficent mind. 
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To eulugise such a manis unneces- 
sary ; and it would be presumptuous 
ina stranger to offer any acknow- 
ledgments to that family whose pat- 
ronage of Newton and Buchanan, 
not to mention other valuable names, 
has conferred a lasting benefit on the 
Christian world. 

As a contrast to the foregoing pic- 
ture, we are made acquainted with 
the occupations of those to whom a 
winter’s evening is the season for 
plundering and petty thefts. The 
vices of the poor might be deemeda 
topic little suited to the dignity of 
poetry, had not Cowper and Crabbe 
taught us that they may be wrought 
into subjects not devoid of interest, 
and not unfavourable to the display 
of ingenuity. From the petty piun- 
derer we are led by an obvious and 
natural transition to the country ale- 
house ; and though this passage con- 
tains much of the mock heroic, it is 
expressed with such true feeling, 
that it is hardly perceptible. The 
mind, arrested by the truth of the 
picture, thinks not of examining the 
colours by which it is delineated. 

After assembling a group, such as 
every village affords, describing these 
occupations, and making us fancy 
that we almost hear their noise, he 
completes the scene by perching 
Discord on the sign post, and allot- 
ting to her the poetical occupation 
of balancing the fate of the comba- 
tants: her scales are indeed indecie 
sive, and their poise eternal, for the 
argumentations of drunken clowns 
can never be supposed to terminate 
in decisive victory. On another occa- 
sion, Cowper has shewn how faith- 
fully he could copy Hogarth’s comic 
sketch; and here he has exhibited 
the counterpart of the drinking boors 
of the Flemish school of painting, 
which will not suffer by comparison 
with that passage alluded to above, 
upon which Hayley has passed such 
high encomiums. 

Although I must agree with our 
poet in lamenting the increasing de- 
pravity of the lower orders, (awfully 
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increased since he wrote,) I would 
not by any means ascribe it to the 
same causes; namely, the non-resi- 
dence of the land owners, the inac- 
tivity or partiality of the magistrates, 
and, above all, the deteriorating; ef- 
fects which a service in the militia 
is calculated to preduce upon the 
morals of a country lad; but rather 
to the increased circulation of wealth, 
the enlargement of commerce, and 
the corresponding extension of ma- 
nufaciures ; all of which, however 
desirable inthemselves, must, in the 
present imperfect state of human na- 
ture, involve consequences which 

e, generally speaking, inimical to 
ie morals of a community. Nor 
must we conceal the fact, that the 
operation of the poor laws, has, 10 
the last few years, diminished much 
of that feeling the peasantry 
for which the Oluey poor family were 


so distinguished : 


etna. 
emMmonye 


© Choosing rather far 

Adry and independent crust, than to en- 
dure 

The rugged frowns and insolent rebukes 

Of Knaves in office, partial in the work 

Of distribution.” 


Ail these causes haye been in com- 
bined und constant Cperation fora 
series of years; and though their 
bad effects may be increased, or ra- 
ther, though their evil tendencies be 
not checked by what Cowper laments, 
yet it is to this querier we must trace 
the evils under which the pubjic con- 
tinue to suffer. However, as much 
has been dene and is doing to coun- 
teract these unhappy results, may we 
not hope, that future generations will 


either experience the efficiency of 


our Education Societies, our Savings 
Banks, and our Prison Reforms, or 
else wiil devise some more successe 
ful expedients ¢ 

‘The transformation of a recruit is 
so happily described, that we might 
suppose the author to have beena 
colsiant aitendant on drill, or bad 
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frequently witnessed the evolutions 
of the awkward squad. It is another 
striking proof of the minutencss of 
his attention to scenes ane circum- 
Stances which escape the view of a 


common observer. 


‘6 Man in society is like 4 «7 a 
Blown in its native bed: ’tis there alone 
His faculties, expanded in full blow m, 
Shine out; there only reach their proper 


use, 
But man, associated and learued witli man 
By regal warrant, or setf-joined by bond 
For interest sake, or sw::ming into clans, 
Beneath one head, for purposes of war, 
Like flowers selected from the rest, ang 


bound 
And bundled close to fill some crowded 


vase, 
Fades rapidly, and, by compression marred, 
Contracts defilement not to be endured.” 


This passage contains a just senu- 
ment, which is illustrated by a most 
appropriate simile, and, taken all to- 
gether, it will bear the closest criti- 
cal investigation. What follows has 
not equal claim to approbation. Cow- 
per’s representations of tne East In- 
d'a Company were, no doubt, in 
point of fact, far from being founded ; 
but in truth we cannot suppose that 
a sequestered individual like him, 
wiiose informa:ion was probably de- 
rived from a newspaper, or whose 
ideas of East India politics were 
formed from Burke’s Spec hes, could 
be a competent judge of the views 
and policy cf so greata trading com. 
peny. 

How many of Cowper's readers 
have re cognised their own senti- 
ments in these lines! 


‘I never framed a wish or formed a plan 
"Phat Retteond | me with hopes of earthly 
biiss, 


But there 1} laid the scene.” 


And there are few of his pcetical 
brethren who might not say: 


‘ Rural too 
The first-born efforts of my rural muse.’ 
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One of them, who styles himself to think; for, if so, he would never, 
ruris amator, has long since noticed I! imagine, have acquired from any 
the love of the country exhibited by description of persons, the estimation 
the inhabitants of cities, who eagerly in which his opinions are held by 
cultivate whatever will vegetate with- any. 
in their precincts, I procured a pamphlet the other 
day, entitled “ Considerations on the 
probable Effects of the Opposition of 
the Orthodox Clergy to their Evan- 
gelical Brethren.”’. | read this pam- 
phlet without scruple, as it was said 
to be “ by an orthodox Clergyman ;’’ 
and orthodox it certainly is. Now 
having some curiosity to know the 
opinion which orthodox people had 
of the merits of Calvin, I was pleased 
to find somewhat of an answer in the 
following passage :—* It may be 
worth our while to consider, for a 
moment, who the person was that is 
supposed to have plunged the sear- 
chers after truth into these depths of 
heresy and delusion. To hear some 
persons talk, we should be led to ima- 
gine that he was an ignorant fanatic, 
whose employment was to go about 
perverting the understandings of the 
multitude, and corrupting their mo- 
rals. We can hardly discern here the 
man whom even Archbishop Laud 
calls the «7se and learned Calvin, 
whom the judicious Hooker styles ‘in- 
comparably the wisest man that the 
French Church did enjoy, since it en- 
joyed him ;’ whom, moreover, eccle- 
siastical history recordsas the ‘famous 
Calvin,’ as the man whose extensive 
genius, flowing eloquence, immense 
learning, extraordinary penetration, 
indefatigable industry, and fervent 
piety, placed him at the head of the 
Reformers ;—as the man whose ge- 


¢¢ Nempe inter varias nutritur sylva colum- 
nas ; 

Laudaturque domus, longos quz prospicit 
agros. —Hor. 


After enlarging upon these hints 
furnished by an author who seems a 
favourite, Cowper closes this book by 
another eulogium on the comforts 
and blessings ofa retired country life. 
If any apology be required fev the in- 
troduction of a topic so often dwelt 
upon, I must recur to his own words: 
‘* The whole has one tendency; to 
discountenance the modern enthusi- 
asm after a London life, and to re- 
commend rural ease and leisure, as 
friendly to the cause of piety and 
virtue.” (Vol. Il. p. 260.) The con- 
cluding lines recal our attention to 
Horace, who, contrasting his situa- 
tion with that of one possessed of 
what man has always valued—wealth, 
says of himself; 





** Mihi parva rura, et 
Spiritum Graiz tenuem Camene 
Parca non mendax dedit, et malignum 
Spernere vulgus.” Car. lib. ii. 16. 
(To be continued.) 


‘l'o the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


Havine from my youth been edu- 
cated in those principles of religion 


which, at the present day, are called 
orthodox, in contradistinction to the 
system which is called evangelical, 
my reading has been generally con- 
fined to such writings in divinity as 
may be said to have the orthodox 
stamp upon them. ‘The works of 
Calvin, | need not say, have been no 
part of my study: and yet I own! 
never could belicve that his massy 
volumes are all filled with the trash 
Which some persons would wish us 
Christ. Observ. No. 295. 


nius, learning, eloquence, and talents, 
rendered him respectable even in the 
eyes of his enemies ;” as the man 
’ who surpassed almost all the other 
doctors of his age, in laborious appli- 
cation, constancy of mind, force of 
cloquence, and extent of genius.” 
« A vast induction of authorities, if it 
were necessary, might be quoted, to 
shew the opinion which has been ge- 
nerally held of Calvin’s merits, even 
by those who differed from him in 
> 
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his peculiar tencts ; and this consi- 
deration, one should hope, might 
have some tendency to mitigate the 
asperity, and to allay the jealousy, of 
the present opposers of this much- 
dreaded Calvinism.”—Soon atter, 
however, | took up your Review of 
Nir. Beresford’s Visitation Sermon, 
another orthodox work, in which Cal- 
vin is styled “a moody polemic,” *— 
{f wish Mr, Beresford had remem- 
bered the remark of Archbishop 
Whitgift: * to traduce Calvin in the 
pulpit, | can by no means hke.”— 
Now, sir, being thus suspended be- 
tween two opinions; having, on the 
one side, Archbishop Laud, Hooker, 
Mosheim, &c., and on the other, Mr. 
Berestord; whoever will resolve my 
doubts, and shew me on which opinion 
{ am to decide, will greatly oblige 
CURIOSA. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


PHILOSOPHERS and learned men in 
all ages of the world have acknow- 
ledged, that it is no easy matter to 
account for our thoughts, to analyze 
our reflective powers, or to trace a 
long and intricate train of ideas to its 
parent source. We not untrequent- 
ly stumble upon a root at so great 
a distance from the stem, or find 
branches so intricately intermixed 
with other branches, that we can 
scarcely say to which tree of the fo. 
rest they belong. Weare bewilder- 
ed as we attempt to enrnen und we 


*Mr. Beresford, however, does not, I 
presume, carry his dislike to that uncourt- 
ly length mentioned in the following pas- 
sare from Poole :—*t Mirentur forsan non- 
nulli, in auctorum catalogo non comparare 
Joannem Calvinum,'interpretem, vel adver- 
sariorum judicio, acutum, coectum et soli- 
dum, Sunt qui hoe mihi vitio vertent et 
dicam mihi scribent injurie tanto nomini 
illate: alii gratulabuntur, quod illum pre- 
terieriM queM CANE p-jus et ANGUE ode 
vint.” Pol. Syn. tom. i. pref. p. & 


Cursory Reflections on the State of Religion. 
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continually detect ourselves in the 
act of **darkening counsel by words 
without knowledge.’ Nothing can 
be more dangerous than to indulge 
in a habit of building castles in the 
air, and thus by loosing the reins of 
rovernment, give full play to the 
imagination ; and yet there is a pri- 
vilege in reflection so peculiar to the 
mind of man, that whilst we clip its 
wings, we must not destroy its pow- 
ers. * Meditate,” saith an inspired 
Apostle, ‘‘upon these things; give 
thyself wholly to them:” but then, it 
was “that his profiling might appear 
to all men.” 

You think, Mr. Editor, and that to 
good purpose, upon serious subjects. 
The world justly iy esteems you to be 
‘6a very considerate man.” It would 
appear from your monthly publica- 
tions, that you are no stranger to a 
solitary evening waik, that you court 
the shade in summer, and well know 
the value of a good book, and a blaz- 
ing fire, when the rude blasts of 
winter confine you to your elbow- 
chair. Some of your readers are 
heard to say, that you are too syste- 
matically grave; others wish you 
would have litile or nothing to do 
with Controversial topics; the younr 
are sometimes a little weary of your 
theological discussions, and the man 
who delights in extremes (which, it 
dangerous at all, are doubly dange- 
rous in religion,) docs not scruple to 
affirm, that you are vastly too mode- 
rate in your doctrinal views, Nay: 
do not start when I tell you, it has 
even been whispered about in our 
village, that the bead gardener at Sir 
Hildebrand’s closed his eyes one 
Sunday evening, as the worthy knight 
was reading your Family Sermon. 

And yet, sir, I profess myself to be 
your frien d and admirer. Donotre- 
gard the opinion of the world. Perse- 
vere in speaking “the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
Expose the deadly errors of Sociniai- 
isi in your cpening pages. Analyze 
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the Hebrew and the Greek text. 
Shew some new translators of the 
Bible, that our forefathers were as 
good scholars, and, perhaps, better 
men than themselves. Boldly rebuke 
vice. Do any thing bat trifle with 
scrious subjects, or decide dogmati- 
cally upon doubtful questions, which 
are confessedly beyond the reach of 
the human understanding, and you 
shall ever have my tribute of ap- 
plase. 

being somewhat of a recluse my- 
self, and knowing, trom long expe- 
rience, the value of the privilege of 
entering into my closet, and shutting 
the door upon every worldly tntru- 
ston, I fell the other day impercepu- 
bly into a reverie on the present 
state of religion in the world. I con- 
sidered the multitude of books, con- 
nected with the sacred subject of 
revelation, which are every day ad- 
vertised, published, and reviewed. 
My mind glowed with somewhat 
more than its accustomed fervour, 
when [ reflected upon the various 
religious socicUles now In Operation. 
I was led toanticipate the restoration 
of the Jew and the conversion of the 
Gentile. The spread of Divine truth, 
the diffusion of sacred knowledge, 
the general education of the poor, 
and the opportunities afforded to all 
classes in the community of knowing 
and practising the will of God, filled 
my soul with gratitude. Methought 
some of the old preachers of former 
times came down from heaven, won- 
dered at the change produced, and 
were so much elated at the prospects 
which were opening upon us, that 
they hastened back to their blest 
abodes, to relate the wonders they 
had seen and heard. Immersed in 
these and similar reflections, | could 
riot hesitate to conclude that we were 
living in days of peculiar interest and 
great responsibility. The period im- 
mediately consequent upon the Re- 
formation had its peculiar trials, and 
its distinguishing features of excel. 
lence. ‘The fires of persecution, 
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ai 
which then raged on all sides, puri- 
fied the fine gold from the dross. 
lie live too much at our ease: ease 
begets indolence, and we by degrees 
become less careful and circumspect. 
Presuming upon our leisure or our 
skill,we invite discussion upon points 
of controversy which can never be 
decided; and, instead of taking up 
the conquest where our predeces- 
sors left it, we must needs fight all 
our battles over again. Man is a 
trifler, if not pressed onwards in the 
Christian race. He digresses, when 
he should be intent upon one main 
object. He amuses himself witha 
fly, or a fiddle, when he should be 
attending to concerns even more im- 
portant than the welfare of the state. 
[ was once somewhat struck by the 
conduct of a friend, who, in the midst 
ofalengthened discussion on no very 
profitable subject, suddenly started 
up from the table, saying, ‘* We 
have all forgot to carry the blanket 
which we promised to poor old Jen- 
ny in the thatched cottage on the 
Green.” 

The great object to be attained 
by Christians appears to me to be an 
humble devotional spirit, the fruit of 
faith ; leading to an holy, useful, and 
charitable life. And here I would 
venture to advert fora moment to 
the evils which arise from listless- 
ness on the one hand, anda high 
controversial spirit on the other, es- 
pecially amongst the ministers of 
the Gospel of Peace.—A plain good 
man from the north of England, call- 
ed upon me some few months since, 
on his road to London, intending to 
transact some necessary business, at- 
tend the anniversary meetings of the 
religious societies, and hear, if he 
could get a seat, one or two of the 
best preachers of the day. He was 
absent about a fortnight, and on his 
return | requested him to favour me 
with a brief account of what he had 
seen and heard. The _ periodical 
works, said my friend, will give you 
a better account than I can, of the 
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speeches ; but the sermons which I 
heard will never, I suppose, be 
printed. The first preacher was very 
popular, a fashionable divine: I shall 
call him, by way of distinction, **Mel- 
lifluous :” his morning service com- 
menced nearly at mid-day. The 
prayers were very hastily read. The 
singing was totally detached from 
the congregation ; the organ and six 
charity children’s voices alone sound- 
ing to the praise and glory of God. 
The sermon touched upon some 
moral duties, glanced at the follies 
of the day, and concluded by assuring 
us, that God was very merciful, that 
it was no difficu!t matter to go to hea- 
ven, and that we should ail be justi- 
fied by our own works through Jesus 
Christ our Lore. The organ again 
played a very lively air, and my coun- 
iry friend secretly wished ihat he 
had been in his own vilisge church 
hearing the plain precepts of the 
curate. 

Not discouraged, said he, 1 made 
enother experiment in the afternoon: 
the congregation was very thin; and 
1 began to hope, that before the new 
churches are built, certain of the old 
ones will be better filied. ‘ihe 
preacher [ shall here caii * onoto- 
nous.” He said nothing in his dis- 
course which could offund man, wo- 
man, orchild ; and the delivery was 
of that heavy cast, that I really won- 
dered whether he could believe the 
truths he was proclaiming. But I 
was silent. The words ofthe almost 
Divine Herbert,came across my mind. 
** Judge not the preacher; for he is thy 

judge. 
If thou mislike him, thou conceiv’st him not. 
God calleth preaching folly. Do not grudge 
‘Yo pick out treasures from an earthen pot. 
The worst speak something good. If all 


want sense, 
God takes a text, and preacheth patience.” 


On the day following, a sermon, 
in the highest strain of Antinomian 
doctrine, was succeeded by a charge 
from Archdeacon * Allswell,”? in 
which the clergy were exhorted to 
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beware of Calvinism, as not only a 
deadly, but apparently the only, 
heresy. Thus closed the scene. But, 
said my honest friend, these things 
are not always so. On my way from 
London, I entered a large parish 
church ina country town. The pas- 
tor had been instructing his Sun- 
day-schoo! children long before the 
morning service commenced. His 
partner shared his labours. His 
own children taught the children of 
the poor. [entered the sanctuary. 
Every thing appeared to harmonize. 
The service opened. Ail was silence 
and attention. The piayers were 
literaliy frayed. The lessons were 
delivered as the word of Gud, The 
Psalms were sung devoutly, and all 
voices joined. The minister ascend- 
ed the pulpit: his discourse was 
neither peculiarly Calvinistic nor Ar- 
minian ; if was scriptural : founded 
upon the bible, it accorded with the 
-rayer-book. It dwelt much upon 
the love of God to sinful man in 
Carisi Jesus. It spoke of the Sa- 
viour with the deepest reverence. 
There was no sickening familiarity, 
but a solid declaration of Christian- 
truth. As the preacher drew to- 
wards a close, [ could perceive the 
tear of penitence gliding softly down 
the furrowed cheek of an aged man 
near me, whoseemed to be wounded, 
and yet comforted, by what he heard. 
The sermon was made up of holy 
doctrines, leading to holy practice. 
Let the world, said I, call names if 
it will. This man is orthodox, for 
he preaches sound doctrine: this 
man is evangelical, for he brings 
glad tidings of great joy to his peo- 
ple. 

We retired to rest: but no sooner 
had I closed my eyes, and committed 
my soul to God, than acelestial form 
seemed to approach me, singularly 
beautiful, with all the chaste sim- 
plicity of virgin innocence. Her 
name was “Pure Religion.’? She 
told me, in a low and plaintive 
voice, that being of heavenly origin, 
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she came on earth as the best 
friend of man. Her downcast eye 
bespoke the sufferings she had en- 
dured; and yet that eye was filled 
with the brightest beams of hope as 
to what should be hereafter. She 
said, that in every thorny path there 
were some roses strewed. I beheld 
upon the brilliant zone which encir- 
cled her drapery, emblems of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity; and here and 
there hieroglyphical figures of the 
cardinal virtues and Christian graces. 
The Cross was borne within her 
breast. Little known by the gene- 
rality of men, she had yet many ser- 
vile imitators. At certain times and 
places she was more or Iess in 
fashion. All could speak well of her 
at a distance, but few approached her 
intimately. She described herself as 


a cheerful guest in the morning of 


life ; but, if possible, still more valu- 
able amidst the shades of evening, 
when she would light up the counte- 
nance of the dying saint, and point 
him to his reward. She was with 
Stephen at his martyrdom, and did 
not forsake the beloved John in the 
Isle of Patmos. ‘* Her ways,” she 
said, ** were ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths were peace.” 
‘¢ Whoso findeth me,’’ she exclaim- 
cd, ** findeth life.” And as she seem- 
ed to glance suddenly from my en- 
raptured sight, I heard these words 
die upon her lips: “ When thou 
goest, I will lead thee; when thou 
sleepest, I will keep thee; and when 
thou awakest, I will talk with thee!” 
(Proy. ili. 17; viii. 15; vi. 22.) 
n. . B. 
_—e 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

A CORRESPONDENT in your last 
Number has animadverted on acom- 
munication which I sometime ago 
addressed to you, and which was in- 
serted in your Number for August, 
entitled the “ Expediency of teach- 
ing the Deaf and Dumb to articu- 
late.” The writer’s object is to 
prove, that great benefits result from 
imparting to those persons the pow. 
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er of articulation, because, being a 
faculty in addition to those which 
they acquire by the French method 
of teaching, it is so much clear 
gain. Ile considers that it can do 
no harm, and may be highly useful: 
it may be used or not, at pleasure. 
This, I think, in substance, is the 
aryument adduced. Now I am not 
indisposed to admit that intelligible 
articulation, if it could be acquired 
without too costly a sacrifice, would 
be a most desirable acquisition. But 
J will venture to say, that, in nine 
cases out of ten, the pain and labour 
and expense of acquiring it are al- 
most entirely thrown away. If the 
deaf and dumb atiain to a capacity 
of uttering appropriate sounds, these 
are still so harsh and dissonant, and 
so unlike the sounds which usually 
meet the car, that it requires, on the 
part of strangers, nearly as much ef- 
fort to comprehend their meaning, 
on every subject not embraced by 
ceriain hackneyed questions and an- 
swers, as tt would to learn the finger 
alphabet. Let one of these unfortu- 
nate individusls who has even at- 
tained to the distinguished honour of 
reciting the Lord’s Prayerin publics 
(in which, when told it is the Lord’s 
Prayer, we are able to recognise 
something like it,) read to a mixed 
company a paragraph in a news- 
paper, and immediately his words 
cease to be intelligibic. Ag for the 
attempt to inicrest our sympathies 
by alluding to the delight which 
‘“ parents, brothers, friends, compa- 
nions,’ must experience, from wit- 
nessing, in their unfortunate rela. 
lives or associates, this new faculty, 
it may be best met by the fact. that 
in the family circle, except for the 
mere purpose of exhibition or expe- 
riment, vecal utterance is seldom, if 
ever, resorted to by them. 

But still, where is the harm of 
possessing this faculty? I reply, No 
harm at all, if it could be ac- 
quired without a degree of pain to 
the pupil, labour to the teacher, 
and expense, either to individuals 


bh 
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oer to the public, wholly dispropor- 


tioned to its advantages, and if it 
were not usurping the “place of more 
useful pursuits; in short, if in the 
impracticable attempt to muke the 
deat and dumb converse, mental im 
provement were not sacriliced to an 
almost useless acquisition, and the 
accumulation of ideas lo the Capacity 
of uttering orally some of their 
signs.* 


* If, indeed, I could give credit to the 
following statement, and it were possibls 
to apply the alleged livention of M. de 
Moret to general use, Ishould be as warm 
an advocate for teaching the deaf and 
dumb to articulgte as your correspondent. 
But, till then, 1 fear 1 must continue to dit- 
fer from him. The statement here refer- 
redto, and for the correctness of whicii I 
do not vouch, appeared recently ina more- 
ing paper. It is as tollows :—** Experi- 
ments on the Beat and Dumb.—A French 
paper says, * An experiment, extremely in- 
teresting lo Saemite, was commenced, in 
1815, by order of the nch government, 
upon four infants, pt letely deaf and 
dumb from their bi: th, and which has been 
continued up to this day on the youngest 
children, by M. de Moret. The results 
which have followed from these experi- 
ments are, that M.de Moret hes acquire d 
the art of infusing into the minds of the 
ceaf and dumb, by means of their eyes, a 
capability of giving utterance to their 
thoughts in an intelligible voice, and with- 
out screamsto read ina natural tone, to 
write under verbal dictation, and to origi- 
nate and adapt ideas to things which were 
proper forthem; that he has succeeded 
compietely in adding to their natural 
stock of ideas, and giving them ai exact 
knowledge of language and things ab- 
stracted from the senses. He has also 
enabled them to converse intetligibly with 
other men, without putting into requisition 
any outward signs whereby to make them- 
selves understood, Itis by an attention to 
the motion of the speaker’s lips in the day, 
and by touching in the dark, that they are 
enabled to comprehend his import ; and by 
these several devices he has given them fa- 
cilities of education by no means inferior to 
those enjoyed by persons who have their 
faculties perfect. This unc — suc- 


cess, which savours r most of a phenome- 
nor, proves indubitably that M. de Moret 
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Your correspondent seems to think 
the institution of a comparison be- 
tween the effects of the English and 
French methods invidious. Why 
should it be deemed so? Our object 
ought to be to Improve the existing 
System. IL am strongly impressed, 
from a view of both, with the supe- 
rior eligiblitty of the Vrench sys- 
tem; and I think it my duty to re- 
commend to the manzecers of deaf 
and dumb seminaries a full aud can- 
did reconsideration of the whole 
© subject. Let them examine for 
themselves, without being biassed 
by their previous attachment to a 
particular mode of instruction, and } 
cannot doubt asto the result of their 
Investigation. 

Your correspondent, I apprehend, 
mistook some complimentary ex- 
pression of the Abbe Sicard, for an 
approbation of the English method 
of teaching the deaf and dumb. He 
may rely upon it, that nothing has 
been farther from the Abbe’s 
thoughts than to encumber his own 
beautiful plan of instruction with 
the process of qualifying his pupils 
to enounce theirideas audibly. 

Though not averse to metaphvsi- 
cal discussion, and although I differ 
from your corre -spondent so far as to 
think that the science of teaching 
the deaf and dumb falls peculiarly 
within the province of metaphysics, 
I will notencroach upon your time at 
present with any observations on that 
point: all I desire is, that our coun- 
raphe who interest themselves in 
the general subject, and who visit 
Paris, would take the opportunity of 
instiitudng a full and fair comparison 
of the two plans. I am convinced 
they will not, in that case, long hesi- 
tate between them. 

Iam, &c. B. 


has arrived at the highest stage of perfec- 
tion, inthe art of teaching the deaf and 
dumb, which it is possible to attain. ” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Reply toa Letter written by the 
Rev. John Simons, Rector of Paul's 
Cray, furforeing to be cn the Sub- 
ject of certain Errors of tie Anti- 
nomian Aind, which have lately 
sprung uj in the West of dngiand. 
By THomas Snow, Sececer from 
the National List. blishment. Lon- 
don: Otes. (818. 8y0o, pp. 76. 
2s. Gil. 

The Lamb of God. London: Nisbet. 
i817, 1Smo. pp. 36. 2d. 

A Sermon on the Work of the Ifoly 
Sfirit. by Tuos. CC. Cowan, 
a thankful Seceder from the Na- 
tional = Religious Establishment. 
Bristol: Bouner. London: White- 
more. 1818. 8vo. pp. 67. 

A brief Account of the Reasons which 
have induced the Rev. 7, C. Cowan 
(date of Trinity College, Dublin,) ta 
secede from the Established Church, 
addressed to those who composed his 
Congregation, while he officiated in 
the Parish Church of St. Thomas, 
Bristol. Bristol: Bouner. 8vyo. 
pp. ol. 

The Old Man and his Grand-daugh- 
ter at H—-—. By James Haxr- 
RINGTON Evans. London: Hizg- 
bam. 1817. 18mo. pp, 104. Is. 6d. 

God in Christ set forth in two Let- 
ters toa Iriend, with some Obser- 
vations on Mr. M>Lean’s Tract on 
the Sonshifi of Jesus Christ, &c. Sc. 
London: Nunn. 1818. 8vo. pp. 
79 and 58. 2s, 6d. 


A Search after Truth, in its own 


field, the Holy Scriftures, or a 
Reference to the Apostolic Acts and 
Epistles on the Subject of some novel 
Opinions in Theology. By Tuomas 
T. Broputeu, M. A. Minister of 
St. James’s, Bristol. Bristol : 
Richardson. London: Hatchard. 
1818. 8vo. pp. 63. 2s. 

Serious Remarks on the different Re- 
firesentations of Evangelical Doc- 


trine, by the pirofessed Friends of 


the Gosfel. By Joun Rytann, 
D. D. Bristol: Richardson. Lon- 





don: Button. 1818. 8vo. Part f. 
pp. 38; Part Il. pp. 70. 

A Blow at the Root ; or, a brief Ac- 
count of the Rise and Growth of 
Jintinomianism. By the late Rev. 
Joun FuaveL. A new Edition ; 
recommended by W.Newman,D.D., 
and Joseph Ivimey : with an Af- 
pendix, to frrove that the Moral 
Law isa Kule of Life to Believers. 
London: Whitemore. 1818. 18mo. 
pp. 80. Price Is. 

Tie Church of England vindicated. 
Remarks ona brief Account of the 
Reasons which have induced the 
Rev. 7. Co Cowan to secede from 
the Established Church. By A 
Layman. Bristol: Richardson. 
London: I[ivingtons. 1818. 8yo. 
pp. 59. 


Tue late secession, of some once 
esteemed and zealous members of 
our Establishment in the West of 
England, has been viewed by us 
with no unobservant, though, in a 
ereat measure, silent regard. We 
have been in no haste to redeem any 
pledge we may have offered to the 
public, that at some future opportu- 
nity we would distinctly notice thetr 
proceedings ; because every fresh 
delay has exhibited the persons in 
question in a new light, and has 
thrown new matter of pregnant ad- 
monition into the subject, infinitely 
more, it must be added, to our re- 
eret than to our surprise. It could 
indeed be no matter of surprise that 
a few frail and crazy barks launched 
forth into a boundless and tempestu» 
ous ocean, without rudder or com. 
pass, or the power on board of tak- 
ing an observation, should be driven 
by fierce winds, drifted intonew and 
dangerous seas, caught by every fresh 
and devious current, dashed into 
whirlpools, plunged into quicksands, 
or forced upon hideous and fatal 
rocks, to act as a beacon and a ter- 
ror to every succeeding experimen- 
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ter on the sameplan. And our late 
associates it is impossible for us to 
view in any Other light. ‘That they 
have forsaken the guidance of our 
apostolic church, we will not at pre- 
sent enlarge upon ;—-but they have 
forsaken all guidance ; they act in 
no concert ; they are often as much 
separated from each other as from 
ourselves ; and they truly walk each 
one “after the imagination of his 
own heart.’ They profess indeed 
to take the Scriptures for their guide. 
But their very dissentions, or their 
distance from each other, furnish a 
clear proof that the simple Scrip- 
tures are not their guide: for Truth 
cannot speak an inconsistent lan- 
guage ; and therefore, though per- 
haps unknowingly, it seems undenia- 
ble, that something besides the Scrip- 
tures is leading them into ¢heir view 
of Christian doctrine. That something, 
we repeat it, is their own imagina- 
tion: and we conccive that reflection 
must, ere now, have taught some of 
them that it is se; and that there are 
few among them but would honestly 
allow, if closely pressed, either that 
some preconception of their own is 
that to which they are bending the 
entire text of their professed oracle, 
the holy Scriptures ; or else that 
some fart of the sacred volume is 
more clear to them,—at least is the 
more frequent and chosen companion 
of their meditations, prayers, and 
preaching, than all the rest. In 
either of these cases of precorcep- 
tion or of selection, it is clear that 
the ultimate appeal lies beyond the 
Scriptures, to something within 
themselves ; and that ulterior and 
deciding power we cannot be wrong 
in pronouncing to be their own 
imagination. And when was the 


imagination of man left to take its 
full range in the formation, progress, 
and completion of religious opinions, 
without effects analogous to what we 
have described above, and which, 
alas ! “ we have seen with our eyes! iad 

We must acknowledge, that our 
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present motive for noticing the er. 
rors of these unhappy seceders is 
not any high estimate we have form- 
ed of their learning ; for learning is 
not that which they attempt to bring 
in support of their hasty and diverse 
opinions. It isnot their weight and 
influence in society, arising from 
their natural or acquired talents ; 
for we believe, or are willing to hope, 
that from society at large they do not 
experience any great or growing at- 
tention. It is not that we would im- 
maturely precipitate in the public 
mind that rectifying process which 
the common sense of our common 
nature sooner or later carries forward 
and effects, in almost all cases of 
great mental obliquity. Must weadd, 
that it is not under any very sanguine 
hope (God forbid we should Say it is 
under zo hope) of regaining the lost 
individuals themselves from the er- 
ror of their respective ways, and 
bringing them, trom their several 
hiding-places, to rally once more 
around the still lifted and triumphant 
banner of a forsaken church? We 
notice these errors, we will not say 
so much even because in our public, 
and we humbly trust not altogether 
useless, capacity, it might be expect- 
ed that we should do somas because 
some of the persons maintaining 
them were once, to a certain extent, 
our associates and helpers in a great 
and holy cause. Once our diffe- 
rences, where they existed, were of 
an inferior order, and, without in- 
fringing on the essentials of Chris- 
tian faith and church unity, led to 
mutual and friendly discussion ; not 
without aiding, in some instances, the 
general harmony of religious inter- 
course. We call to remembrance the 
days that are past. We would not wil- 
lingly assume the attitude of enmity 
with any who once were friends: nay, 
rather we would so converse even 
with those who account us their ene- 
mies, as though they were again to 
become our friends. Inshort, we are 
desirous to do exactly what we con- 
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ceive may best conduce to that de- 
siredevent. If absolute silence would 
best, in our epinion, have conduced 
to it, silence we would have main- 
tained. Ifreducing our differences 
to the least possible amount would 
have been aiding to it, this should 
have been done. If, on the other 
hand, severe and indignant reproba- 
tion of conduct, which, if followed 
out to all its consequenccs, would 
convert the world Into one vast hete- 
rogencous mass of enthusiasm and 
infidelity, would have answered any 
high or holy purpose, that should 
have been offered, though, we still 
trust, in a spirit of Christian charity. 
But as the case now stands, We pre- 
sume a plain and unbiassed state- 
ment of facts, and of rational and ob- 
vious deductions from them, will be; 
of all others, the most advantageous, 
as itis not an uncalled-for, notice of 
present circumstances. We shall 
endeavour to say neither more nor 
less than the truth of the case ; and 
neither wishing to alarm our readers 
with what we trustis but an epheme- 
ral burst of irregularity, nor lo ex- 
tenuate its dangers by any undue 
arts of reduction, we shall advert to 
a few leading points as they lie before 
us in known publications, and con- 
clude with our own observations upon 
the general question. One point, in- 
deed, we must not pass over, both 
as a striking feature in this case, and 
as a strong reason for our public 
notice of it: we mean the share 
borne in it hitherto, and what may 
be hereafter borne in it, by the female 
sex. We allude to them with no 
feeling bordering on cisrespe cl, 
which would indeed only draw a 
much more degrading reflection upon 
ourselves, when we state the fact, 
that women have been toremost in 
embracing and organizing this lamen- 
table defection from reccived princi- 
ples. The fact which is strongly as- 
serted by Mr. Simons, we presume, 
stands almost ex confesso from the 
iollowing faint denial and signal reply 
by Mr. Snow. 
Christ. Observ. No. 2¢ 
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‘< [T was not aware that women had been 
the leaders in our Gospel, as you assert; 
neither, ifit had been so, should I therefore 
have suspected that it proceeded from the 
great deceiver. Ifthe people of Samaria 
had objected against Christ, because a wo- 
man first bore testimony to him, they would 
have been under the influence of the de- 
ceiver, both in their scorn of the woman and 
of her report. True, indeed, it is, that sin 
came into the world by the woman; buc 
God has been pleased to take away her re- 
proach.” Snow’s Reply, pp. 47, 48. 


Now this defence, so far from re- 
moving, exactly explains our appre. 
Wensions respecting the impressions 
likely to be made on that most inter- 
esting part of the creation by our new 
teachers. These persons cannot sce 
the difference between that exqui- 
site sensibility and generous zeal, 
which fitted the female followers of 
our Lord for the last sad office at his 
funeral, or for the first joyful an- 
nouncement of his resurrection, and 
that ste: idy judgment, that cool, dis- 
Criminating, and enlarged view of 
things, which is no Jess also the cha- 
racteristic property of the other sex, 
and qualifies them exclusively, ex- 
ceptin very exempt Cases, for the of- 
ficesof direction and command in the 
grand circle, wl+ther of intellectual 
or religious, political or ecclesiasti- 
cal, affairs. It would be idle to ask 
Mr. Snow, for what part of our whole 
ecclesiastical regime of doctrine or 
discipline, in any era of any church, 
ancient or modern, the purest or the 
most impure, we'are indebted to the 
Invention or arrangement of women ; 
except, indeed, Johanna Southcot be 
Ciled as an example, But we deem 
it our most bounden duty tO warn 
those of our fair fellow-traveilers in 
the journey of life, who have not yet 
fallen into this too captivating and 
r exercise of talents given 
to them for other, and, if rightly 
considered, not taferior, purposes, 
against the fatal snares to which the 
— are exposcd “in these dan- 
ge ercus days.’” We have been shock. 
ed to receive from the hands of youn 
isidious and en- 
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tangling statements on the most aw. 
ful of all subjects, that of the Divini- 
ty of the Son of God; and to find 
them instructed to decide for them- 
selyes, and to hold the scales of an 
equal and impartial judgment be- 
tween the several contendiig posi- 
tions of Athanasius or Arius, Sabel- 
lius or Socinus. We can readily be- 
lieve, that what they shall hastily 
decide to be most conformable to the 
Scriptures, they will most persever- 
ingly maintain and most zeaiously 
propagate. But for this very reason, 
we are most anxious to warn them to 
turn wholly away from such teachers 
and such instructions. We exhort 
them as ri value their own peace 
of mind, their usefulness through life, 
and their happiness in death, to dis- 
miss from their hands and their 
thoughts such critical questions alto- 
gether; to adhere to that which is 
plain, and practical, and devotional ; 
that, by which they may serve God, 
and be profitable to man; and in 
which, by cultivating a true humility 
of heart, as well as of exterior de- 
portment, they may exhibit ‘the or- 
nament of a meek and quiet s/rit, 
which is in the sight of God of great 
price.” 

Itis principally,we mustown, with 
a reference to such readers, and in 
general to all who might be disposed 
easily to yield to plausible sugges- 
tions, and to be much pleased and 
captivated with new and fancifvi in- 
terpretations of Scripture, particular- 
Jy if their own, or made by some 
favoured and Aonoured teacher, that 
we are forced to the unpleasant task 
we have undertaken; and which we 
shall further prosecute by considering 
the facts before us under two heads. 
first, As to the measure of Seces- 
sion from the Established Church : 
secondly, As to the opinions which 
have accompanied that Secession, 

First, We have no difficulty in con- 
templaung the circumstances we 
have to lament, in the dry and ab- 
stract light of a Secession from the 
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Established Church. Here we are 
fully persuaded the matter began, 
here it continued, and well! if here it 
had ended. It istousamatteras clear 
as the noon-day sun, that no distinct 
principle whatever was at the bottom 
of this unhappy movement, except a 
principle of disaffection to the esta- 
blished religious order of this coun- 
try. ** Unstaid and fickle in ail other 
things,” there is evident, throughout 
every caste and colour of those who 
have gone out from us,a strong, 
united, and indissoluble agreement of 
sentiment and conduct on ¢his point, 
that no con:munion is to be beld 
with the authorized church of these 
realms, or with any Individual mem- 
ber of it, assuch. We donot by any 
means speak at random, when we 
candidly put it to some of those who 
have the best pretension to answer 
for the rest, whether the reading ot 
Towgood on Dissent, was not among 
the first seminal acts from whence 
all the subsequent mischief and dis- 
cord so plentitully germinated ?— 
That shrewd and clever man is, how- 
ever, far enough from being charge. 
able with any of the high and eccen- 
tric flights of his later readers. Like 
many of the Dissenters inthe middle 
of the last century, when orthodox 
doctrine was almost confined to the 
Establishment, he was close treading 
on the heels of the Socinian school, 
had great objections to the Athana- 
sian Creed, and, like his late com- 
mentator, Benjamin Flower, of Cam- 
bridge, and revolutionary memory, 
had a vast dislike to a church na 
ed, as he alleged ourstobe, by Kise 

Lords, and Commons, We well ie 
member that one of his renowned 
arguments, against making a king 
the head of the church in this coun- 
trv, where no salique law exists, is, 
that that head might so chance to 
be a queen-—against St. Paul’s first 
principle, ‘I suffer not a woman 
to teach, nor to usurp authority...” 
Much, however, of more plausible 
argument would be found in the pa- 
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ces of Towgood ; and when acting 
on some minds naturally conscien- 
tious, on others naturally indepen- 
dent, and on some actually reared in 
dissent, or having had no settled 
habits of subordination at all, what 
wonder that much mischief—and 
such mischief !—should be the prac- 
tical result. 

All that we mean here to express, 
is our general belief, that a strong 
infusion of vague, indefinite, disor- 
eanizing principles, has been at the 
first concoction of all this mass of 
confusion. We say without hesita- 
tion, and without much fear of con- 
tradiction, that if men and women 
could have been persuaded to defer 
io constituted authorities, to bend to 
the wisdom of preceding ages, to 
accept any thing on the credit of 
others confessedly as pious, more 
learned, and in every other respect 
better qualified than themselves ; 
could they have acted on that first 
principle of subordination, a sur- 
render of some personal feeling to 
the general good, and have under- 
stood that grand and essential dis- 
tinction, so necessary to be made for 
the very being ofall society, between 
a mere surrender of opinion and an 
actual surrender of conscience ; in 
fine, could they have been induced in 
any way to identify church unity with 
that apostolically prescribed * unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace,” 
and not have viewed the link of per- 
sonal engagement, and professional 
emolument, as essentially opposed 
to the spirit of Christian freedom; 
then we believe most firmly, that all 
the rest which we have subsequently 
seen might have been spared. We 
are as much convinced, as facts can 


convince us, that general notions of 


Christian liberty have misled our lost 
brethren into their present wander- 
ings; and that, if the whole truth 
were spoken, it would not be so ab- 
solutely the doctrines of our Estab- 
lished Church, or of any commonly 
orthodox communion, that would 
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have revolted our dissidents, as it 
has been in general the scruple of 
joining in any communion at all. 
And where this scruple has really 
and dond fide arisen (as we believe 
in some individual cases it has) from 
an excessive delicacy in receiving 
the emoluments of a church, which, 
as an established and orderly church, 
it was thought, mzght be opposed to 
the spirit of liberty and of Christ, we 
respect the motive, though we con- 
demn its application. A similar, 
thoush lower, degree of respect we 
own to be due to those who honestly 
but most weakly judge, that every 
hasty opinion they take up respect- 
ing scriptural truth is to be prosecut- 
ed at all risks, and to be made the 
ground of conscientious separation 
from all those who may chance to 
differ from them on that point. But 
no terms of censure that we should 
willingly apply would be adequate to 
that far more extensive, and far more 
dangerous, spirit of lofty indepen- 
dence which deems itself alone the 
standard of truth, which claims to 
dictate, to numerous and obedient 
disciples, the terms of Cliristian com- 
munion, or the articles of Christian 
faith ; and, with unbending self-confi- 
dence, prefers the dignity of origi. 
nal and oracular dogmatism, amongst 
persons perbaps its own inferiors in 
understanding, to all the poor emolu- 
ments and preferments of a church 
to which it had never rendered the 
instinctive attachment of children, 
nor even the intelligent attention of 
candid Jearners. 

We are aware that such avowals as 
these have not been distinctly made 
by the persons in question. Particu- 
lar objections are sometimes alleged; 
but, in general, with an inconsisten- 
cy which we shall be happy to con- 
sider as proceeding from an amiable 
forbearance, we hear of no objections 
at all against the Establishment they 
have quitted. We think, however, 
that the entire diversity of opinion 
known to have existed at the momen! 
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of their separation, and plainly seen 
10 be widening Into deeper and more 
awlul ¢ suipbs evel v dy, may be cen- 
sidered, even in defect of all pen 
evidence, as proof positive of all we 
have above asserted. It is doubtless 
a difficult, and sometimes a hazuar- 
dous, task to divine the grounds of 
conduct in any persons who are not 
themselves thoroughly aware of their 
own. But even in a cause where, 
more than in any other,those grounds 
have been attempted to be stated, and 
where, notwithstanding many atiec. 
tionate valedictions to the Establish- 
ment, it is yet not obscurely hinted 
at by the author as a happy escape to 
have ** come out from her,’’ we still 
think the following passage will 
clearly evince how little of settled 
conviction of any kind has wrought 
on one Seceder at ieast, and how im- 
patient of any ties of ecclesiastical 
unity was a mind which, while it 
only frofessed itself released from 
ufluence of a particular church, 
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them I entertain the highest respect, and 
the most sincere Christian love; but I have 
reasons, unnecessary for me to enter upon 
here, which will keep me as much separat- 
ed from them as a body, as from any other 
denomination whatsoever. Indeed, I have 
tolerably good grounds for Knowing, they 
would be a unwilling to coalesce with 
me, since Ihave ny ‘ed it to be my wish, 
that my friend a brother, Mr. Baring 
should baptize me. Many have been the 
applications and remonstrances from difie- 
rent quarters, to which such a declaration 
has given birth. I have been told, that by 
ebtaini ng tim to officiate on that occasion, 
1 shall net only be set down as belonging to 
his party, but shall materially injure the 
ph now making for the “erection 
of achs To this, I reply, for whatever 
neculiar views Mr. Baring may be supposed 
ta entertain, Jam not by any means an- 
swerable : nor can I conceive by what logic 
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it can be duly inferred, that I shall belong 
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more to Mr. Baring’s party by his baptiz- 
ing me, than 1 shoul {do to that of Dr. 
iivland, Mr. Roberts, or Mr. Holloway, 
were that Christian ‘duty performed by 
either ofthem. If 1 must be blended with 
the party, by whose hand I am baptized, 
then I hesitate not to say, that however 
much I respect the Doctor and his associ- 
ates, I would unquestionably prefer that of 
Mr. Baring, with whose views. though dif- 
tering on some points, and one highly im- 
portant, I yet more generally agree, than 
with those as I have heard them delivered, 
by them, or any other minister in Bristol, 
Besides, 1 have some reason to believe their 
views of the ordinance of baptism, and 
mine, though agreeing as to the outward 
act, consiGerably vary ; whereas those 
which are held by Mr. Baring on this sub- 
ject are, lam persuaded, much in harmony 
with my own; what those are 1 have en- 
deavoured to place before you in this pub. 
lication.» Cowan’s Address, pp. 42, 45. 


Were we required to collect into 
the shoriest possible compass, all we 
mean in thus laying down the “ima 
fundamina,” of the present Seces- 
sion, we should say, that, according 
(o our Opinion, it has arisen from a 
principle having been, by some 
known or unknown cause, engen- 
wre in the breasts of certain per- 

ons, which has led them to reject 
all ministerial or church communion 
and subordination. A change of 
feeling, on which their subsequent 
conduct affords the best comment, 
has ied toa change of doctrine and 
discipline. And, before we notice 
this last change, we must say, the 
former seems to have modified their 
creed so far asto have individualized 
their whole body ; to have converted 
‘The Holy Catholic Church,” with 
them, intothe new article of * The 
Holy Catholic Body of Disputants ;”’ 
and * The Communion of Saints,’’ 
into “The Individuality of Saints.” 
Each person in this new code is to 
be “ wise unto himself ;” tending 
to that sect of ancient time, the pro- 
totype and éeau ideal of all inde- 
pendency, denominated the Se-Bap- 
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tist ; and strictly founded upon that 
‘+ most sweet”’ principle bere follow: 
ing of a great reformer, who, happi- 
ly, was not, like the Pope he renounc- 
ed, infallible, and Who might, to our 
upprebension, have given a better 
motto to our modern Dissident than 
that which be bas so ominously as- 
sumed Mihi plané omnium jucun- 
dissima facies iste in rebus est, videre 
ob verbum Dei, studia et DISSEN- 
TIONES ficri:; IS enim est verbi cur- 
sus, Casus, et eventus: nam dicit, 
‘Nov veni pacem mittere sed GLa- 
pium. ” (Motto to Cowan’s Sermon 
on the Spirit.) 

The more we consider the sub- 
ject, the more we are persuaded that 
is this treedom of discussion and 
of discovery, accompanied with a to- 
tal release trom ali obligation, which 
is the life and soul, the pervading 
and the cnly uniting medium, of this 
mis-called confederacy. It is, in 
point of fact, any thing but a con- 
federacy. ‘ihe very principle of the 
whole is anti-social—and it would 
seem to be as impossible for any two 
of these teachers to agree together 
as toany fixed mode of discipline, or 
creed, or scriptural interpretation, as 
it would be for two children, shut up 
from their infancy in two dark rooms, 
without communication, to invent the 
same mode of expressing their 
thoughts : indeed, their own clear- 
ness and consistency of ideas might 
be very dubious. We are credibly 
informed, that one of these novel in- 
structers has admonished his audi- 
ence, that it is not to be expected 
that he shall be in the same mind a 
month hence, as he considers him- 
self to be continually advancing to- 
wards perfection. Another, we are 
taught to understand on good au- 
thority, has lately “restrained prayer” 
in public, except only with the ap- 
proved members of a carefully select- 
ed and small community, whose al- 
lowed latitude of opinion on religious 
subjects we have yet to learn. 
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We abstain from any reference to 
a multitude of similar cases in for- 
mer times, graced with harder or sof- 
ter names as it happencd; because we 
are willing, as we bave stated in the 
outset, for things to appear plainly 
as they are ; abd for the public, ac. 
cording to the favourite notion of these 
very teachers, to “judge for them- 
selves” upon the plain principles of 
common sense and upsophisticated 
Scripture. And, if what we have 
now stated be not sufficient to make 
the first principles of the present de- 
fection well understood and duly ap. 
preciated, nothing that we can add 
would do so: but if it be sufficient, 
our readers will willingly proceed 
with us to our 

Second view of the subject, as em- 
bracing the different opinions which 
have accompanied this Secession. 

We have here more light: and, 
amongst the numerous productions 
at the head of our article, we are led 
to mention particularly, and in terms 
of no ordinary attention, the well 
written, and, on the whole, candidly 
expressed and gentlemanly reply of 
Mr. Snow,to Mr. Simons’s pamphlet 
noticed in our Number for June last. 
We have already said all we are pre- 
pared to say respecting the latter pro- 
duction ; but it is with the greatest 
readiness we declare.that Mr. Snow’s 
reply derives every possible advan- 
tage from the uniform appearance of 
a temperate and subdued, yet manly 
mind, always master of itself, if not 
always master of itssubject. It does 
not indeed materially alter our view 
of the general state of things, even 
as given in Mr. Simons’s letter: on 
the contrary, it fully confirms the 
view we have given of the entire 
want of union and uniformity in the 
several members of this defection. 
In some parts Mr, Snow uses, it is 
true, the pronoun “ we,” much tn 
ihe same way as some favoured cham 
pions of a certain other and much 
larger Class use it, when they mean 
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to put the best face on false divinity, 
and wish to attach to their individual 
statements of almost orthodoxy the 

stamp of authority. ‘* We,” used 
by the individual champions of any 
school, always bears an tndetermi- 
nate meaning. /[n this truly hcetero- 
eeneous one, it isdoubly ambiguous. 
And we find, towards the end of 
“the Reply,” that Mr. Snow has, 
very properly, changed the number, 
and has given his own disclaimer of 
certain extreme doctrines which he 
leaves us to believe or not as we 
please, on Mr. Simons’s authority, 
to be the general belief of his fellow- 
dissidents. This disclaimer, huow- 
ever, renders it doubly our duty to 
declare, in the clearest manner, that 
we consider no one person chargeable 
with the opinions of another,and wish 
toallege nothing w haveveras: chargea- 
ble any farther than as we are guided 
by the itera scrifta of publications, 
which must answer for themselves, 
With this reserve, we shall state our 
remarks under two or three short 
heads, which seem to us to embrace 
the main opinions now current in 
ths fluctuating body. 

. What we must designate, ac- 
cording to the fashionable vocabulary 
of the day, ultra-Calvinism, or more 
properly, perhaps, «ira-Predestina- 
rianism, is clearly at the root of all 
their sentiments and reasonings. 

It appears to us that their view of 
the eternal union between Christ and 
his church, which Mr. Simeas bas 
properly informed us to be the great 
watchword of their doctrinal sys:em, 
has taken its rise in their minds 
irom their peculiar notions of ‘*God’s 
predestination.” That which may 
have been fore-ordained from all 
eternity, they seem to consider to 
have had an existence from all eter- 
nity ; and in this sense, they appre- 
hend that beth Christ and his church 
have had a real though latent union, 
before aliages. Much of this strange 
matter may be seen in Mr. Simons’s 
Letter and Appendix, to which we 
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can only advert, by saying, that Mr. 
Snow, for himself, disclaims this no- 
tion of pre-existent union. Ido 
not belicve in an e@ctual union from 
eternity between Christ and his church. 
Chrisi’s human nature,by which alone 
he could be united to the church, did 
not exist from eternity. The notion 
of an eternal creature is absurd.” 
(Snow's Reply, p- 66.) With re- 
gard to his fricnds, this * absurd” 
notion stands uncontradicted. 

A more inteliigible illustration of 
the “desperate length,’ (See Arti- 
cle XVII.) to which their concep- 
tions of destiny “drive”? ¢hem, 1s to 
be found in the frequent use of that 
truly unscriptural term “ elect sin- 
ner,” meaning ** an elect person yet 
unceiled,” and of which the follow- 
ing opening of an accredited tract 
may be considered as an appropriate 
specimen. 


«John i. 29. * Behold the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world’— 
Blessed news fora poor sinner! Blessed 
truth for those who are made willing to re- 
ceive it! Perhaps, reader, it may be bles- 
sed tothee. Perhaps ‘the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world, , 
may be that Lamb which has taken away 
thy sin,and this day thou mayest be brought 


to "Nite him, 


‘© Reader—Thou mayest be an elect sin- 
ner, uncalled hitherto, ‘without Christ, 
without God in the world ;’ and yet God 
may be thy God, and Christ m may be thy 
Christ. Gracious God ! even God the Spirit ; 
—if this sinner who is now reading these 
words, be among those whose sins the 
Lamb of God has taken away, may it please 
Thee to enligiten the understanding and 
to open the heart, to attend to the things 
that are here written. If thou shuttest, no 
man openeth. If thou openest, no man 


sliutteth,” 


This, which may be truly called 
“ the ferhafis tract,’* may be taken 
throughout as an instructive exam- 
ple of their view of predestination. 
We necd not assist our general 
readers in the easy task of com- 
paring these novel expressions with 
the plain unsophisticated language 


‘©The Lamb of God,” pp. 3, 4- 
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of Scripture itself. But it must ever 
remain a matter of surprise to all 
but themselves, that these should be 
the professed views of those who 
pretend to be the exclusive followers 
of Scripture only ; and that such 
wretched metaphysics, and worse di- 
vinity, should, by any reasonable per- 
sons whatever, be exclusively de- 
nominated ** The Truth.” We ex- 
pressly decline to denominate their 
next step in Uliraism by the term 
Antinomianism, from a sincere de- 
sire not to appear, even to them- 
selves, to misrepresent their * doc- 
trines of grace,” or to charge them 
with an absolute rejection of the prac- 
tice of holiness. After all their ex- 
travagant maxims on this head, it 
must be confessed, whether to their 
credit or discredit, that even ¢heir 
Christianity is still left, some how or 
other, under * the bondage’”’ of good 
qworks. 


‘<The believer in Christ Jesus, as one 
who is saved from all his sins, (Acts x. 43,) 
as one who is perfectly righteous before 
God in the righteousness of another (Rom. 
iii, 22,) as one who has everlasting life 
(John in. 36,) cannot be too constantly ex- 
horted to the performance of all good 
works (Titus ili. 8 )—as a child of so lov- 
ing a Father, let him be a follower of God 
(Eph. v. 1.)—by the tender mercies of 
God, which he has received, let him be be- 
sought to present his body a living sacri- 
fice, holy, acceptable unto God, w hich is 
his reasonable service (Rom. xii. 1.)—as a 
member of God’s family, chosen in Christ, 
redeemed in Christ, accepted in Christ, let 
his life be such that others may take know- 
ledge of him, that he has been with Jesus. 
(Acts iv. 13.) The believer should ever 
bear in mind, that it is pleasing to God, 
that his redeemed people should live on 
different principles and display a different 
conduct from the world that lieth in dark- 
hess (1 Pet. ti. 19, 20; it. 15; 1 Tim. v. 
4; Col. iit. 20; 1 Thess. iit, 4)—and that 
food works are the evidence of our faith 
to others (James ii. 18.)—but as to good 
works prevailing upon God to forgive sin, 
they neither have nor can have any such 
power. Sin is no such trifle in the eyes of 
an holy God. It isin his sight an unpar- 
donable thing. The wages of itis death— 
and wherever sin is found, death must en- 
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sue.’ The Old Man and his Grand- 
daughter, pp. 21—26. 


This recommendation to the be. 
liever seems, in our apprehension, 
to be as strict as the most rigid dis- 
ciples of Law himself would have 
wished, in the shape of a command. 
The distinction of command and re- 


commendation seems to be the chief 


difference : and the main discrepan- 


cy between their view and that of 


Scripture (for we would make no 
other appeal) is, that, by our new in- 
structers, personal obedience seems 
represented only as abundantly proper 
for the dSelever, but by the concur- 
rent voice of all Scripture, as abso- 
lutely enjoined ufion every creature. 
Whoever weighs the whole import 
and consequence of this distinction 
will see it to be great indeed. “ All 
mankind” are, by the Scripture, 
‘*commanded every where to re- 
pent,” and “to bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance.” By this new 
Gospel, on the other hand, it is clear, 
that the whole world of the * non- 
elect”’ are left under no obligation to 
do so: and the whole world of the 
elect are equally sure of salvation 
under every possible departure from 
the above recommendation, and there- 
fore are virtually free from all obfi- 
gation to attend to it. Indeed,to be 
obliged to attend to a recommenda- 
tion, is an express contradiction : it 
then becomes a command. And the 
Bible tells us of no command but 
what we neglect at our peril. 

In truth, the main business of this 
ultra-gospelism, is to get rid, root 
and branch, of that one word, jeri. 
The believcr’s final salvation, the 
believer’s present peace, must be in 
no fieritl. Hence, to himself, holi- 
ness is to be no evidence of his State, 
for then his peace would be in dan- 
ger. Huis very faith is notto be the 
means of his adhering to Christ, for 
that wouid endanger his ultimate sal- 
vation. Mr. Cowan has written a 
sermon to shew conviction of sin, 
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to be no work of the Spirit; for that 
would suppose it possible for a be- 
liever to be under the conscious 
guilt of sin. All his sin, they main- 
tain, is laid eternally upon Christ, 
‘made over to him:” Christ was 
made not only our sin-offering, but 
‘very sin’? (Vide ** Lamb of God,” p. 
18, &c.:) and therefore, in a most true 
and literai sense ofthe word, * he that 
is bora of God cannot commit sin.” 
The very holiness which some do 
recommend io the practice of the 
Christian, is by others, with a view 
to this same freedom of Gospel- 
grace, represented as theirs only by 
imputation, not impartation or inhe- 
rency. They have been snow to 
dwell Jargely on this doctrine of 
imputed sanctification :”’ though, to 
do Mr. Snow that justice which we 
are always happy to render where 
due, we find that hie, for himself, ex- 
pressly disclaims thts last piece of 
ultra-wzbsurdity. Lhe Ace which he 
expresses for his iriends, must be 
but too unfavourably interpreted. 
“IT hope you (Mr. Simons) have 
charged all my triends as incorrectly 
as you have myself. It is impossi- 
ble that aman thus teaching, can 
teach ‘imputed sanctification.’ Ido 
not teach it. The expression ts, in 
my view, absolute nonsense. I can- 
not imagine what Is meant by it, and 
never could: to sanctify means to 
make holy. Oursanctilication is the 
making us holy. And Christ is our 
sanctification, because he makes us 
holy.”* Snow’s Reply, p. 41 


. ™ Mr. Snow’s notion of holiness, or 
sanctification, seems to us, in the main, 
very correct. Not only does he consider 
itasa principle capable of increase, and 
consisting in knowledge, faith, love, and a 
separation to God inthe understanding will, 
and affections ; but he even explodes, with 
much force, the distinction entertained by 
Mr. Simons and some other systeimatizers 
of certain unrenewed earthly members. 
** If, indeed, you are able so to distinguish 
between the sou} “ * the un rer —— earthly 


members of the fiesh, (of which vou speak 
In page 13,) as to say ‘that the e nie is per- 
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Ti.is required exemption from aif 
fear and all peril, which we must 
leave Mr. Snow to reconcile with the 
lightest possible recommendation of 
a single Christian duty, has ied, we 
presume, to that vague, bu! hee 
reiterated expression of Christ’s 
‘ flaished work.” Ifa single duty 
remains to be performed by the 
Christian, the work of salvation is so 
far mot finished. And this, we ap- 
prelend, has led so much to the ap- 
pearance of direct Antinomiandism in 
many of the statements in question, 
because it has been sensibly telt tuat 
a single practical ne gcearage cofany 
kind—call it law, or rule of tile, or 
evidence, or condition, or by any 
other term—still implies, according 
to this view of things, an incom- 
pleteness in Christ’s work, a neces- 
sity for “filling up that which is 
behind of the afflictions of Christ in 
the flesh.’” And it is a real wonder 
that some writers have not only been 
led to assert, that no personal holi- 
ness could be necessary to fill up this 
place in the great salvation, but no 
afflictions either: and that as the 
people of God are holy by im- 


fectly renewed, but that the earthly mem- 
bers, or carnal part of man, (in which must 
be included a carnal mind,) remain in the 
same state as ever, (the old man being 
never either better or worse, as some 
speak :) or if, indeed, you can so distin. 
guish between the old man and the new 
man, (by which you understand two dis- 
tinct natures in the believer,) as to charge 
all your transgressions upon the former, 
and then pronounce yourself perfectly in- 
nocent of them, I confess myself unabic 
to pursue the same course. Whatever 
sanctification is, it extends to the body as 
well asto the soul, to the whole man; as 
the Scriptures plainly teach, (1 Thess. v 
23.) Snow’s Reply, pn. 9, 10 

fow important, then, but bow laborious, 
how burdensome, must these requisitions 
of Mr. Snow appear to his fellow-teachers, 
in whor we find no such definitions, With 
respect to Mr. Suow himself, Wwe can only 
ask, with some degrce of astonisiimer:, 
“*Tg this thy voice..?” and if so, we ven- 
10 
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pu tation merely, so that they are whole merit of our galyation is attri- 
only by iniputation afflicted. butable to Jesus Christ alone; and 
But we are not willing to charge that, in the article of our justification 
any thing more of “ absolute non- before God, no claim whatever of the 
sense’ on these writers, than what most seli-righteous moralist has 
even “ one of themselves, a prophet more to do than the demerit of the 
of theirown,” seems half compelled, vilest sinner. In this respect, (for 
froprio nomine, to impute to them. We are not confounding the distinc- 
And, if “this testimony of them be Uon between virtue and vice,) a 
true,” he will know how to “rebuke Manasseh and a Paul stand on the 
them sharply, that they may be very same footing; “ being justified 
sound in the faith.” Their mon- freely through grace by the redemp- 
strous expositions of the Psalms, and tion that is in Christ Jesus.” If 
other paris of Scripture, in order to Luther meant, which we believe he 
ret rid of ali obligation to follow the did, this, and no more, why adduce 
example of the Psalfnist, by laying an authority, which our own church 
every one of his virtues to the ac- and her ablest writers would have 
count of Christ alone, we must like- equally well supplied? If he meant 
wise Consign to the same reprover. more, or if he put this same doctrine 
‘*T hope if any be justly censured by in an unguarded manner, the appeal 
you on this score,” [this despe- must necessarily lie from the appa- 
rate, paradoxical, irrelevant applica- rent immorality, even of Luther him- 
tion of Scripture,’’} “ your reproof self, to the real morality of the Scrip- 
may be uselul. It is adsolute non- tures; and also to the many mis- 
sense to say, ‘Surely there can be chievous effects which that great 
no kind of evil in seeing Christevery Reformer, and his brother Reform- 
where in the Bible, since the whole ers, saw and lamented in their own 
book is written concerning him.’ time tohave arisen from statements 
There is great evil in applying any then ignorantly made, perhaps under 
passage to Christ, which God did their sanction, but now most culpa- 
not design to have applied to him.” bly revived in spite of their recorded 
(Snow’s Reply, pp. 28, 29.) experience. That the same leaven 
The fault, it is true, is laid on of partial and misguided interpreta- 
Bishop Horsley’s translation of the tion of Scripture (apparently always 
Psalms. But is it not surprising cceval with any generally renewed 
that those who profess to follow no attention to its leading and distin- 
human authority, should have so guished doctrines,) has, in point of 
readily attached their creed to the fact, existed from Luther’s time to 
testimony of that great, but some- our own, must be known even to our 
what venturous, theologian; and least informed readers. Happily, 
that, also, a testimony posthumous however, there have not been want- 
and totally unfinished ? ing, in every age, those who could 
To say but a word more on this see and expose the lurking danger; 
head: We find an appeal made by and we are forward for this purpose 
Mr. Snow himself to the authority of to refer to the excellent litthe work 
one, perhaps greater than Horsley, of Piavel (himself 2o drminian) jate- 
but still a man, and therefore Hable ly re-printed, and standing, with 
to some overcharged expressions, others, at the head of our afticle. 
even in his more finished publica- Against the grosser abuse of these 
tions: we mean the appeal to the doctrines to the encouraeement of 
work of the immortal Luther onthe private vice or public crime, we 
Galatians. Happily for us, we need have still, even in the most profane, 
neither Luther nor any other unin- some guard from a certain provi- 
splred instructer toteach us, thatthe dential bias in the human mind to- 
Christ. Observ. No. 205. G 
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wards the suggestions of natural con- 
science,* added to the sense ol repu- 
tation and the wise regulations of an 
orderly government. And for the 
good conduct of the really pious and 
devout under their influence, we 
have the security so well stated by 
Bishop Stillingfleet. ‘Such who 


* The only shew of a reply we have ever 
heard to the most obvious of all arguments 
against these doctrines, from their liability 
to overthrow the power and restraint even 
of natural conscience, has been this, ‘*that 
the natural man will never embrace them, 
from a fixed indelible propensity to a phari- 
saical righteousness, and the constant en- 
deavour to purchase heaven by his good 
works.” He will, in short, do good for 
heaven’s sake, in spite of all you may say, 
that for heaven’s sake there is no absolute 
necessity he should do so. According to 
this style of reasoning, then, our whole se- 
curity against the robbery of cur hcuses, 
and the murder of our persons, is built upon 
a mistake, and the sooner men get rid of 
such a mistake, the better far for their 
souls, if not for their neighbours. To 
suppose themselves obliged, on any princi- 
ple, to do good, in order to final happiness 
is, in the wicked, as pharisaical, us it is, in 
the believer, legal. And these doctrinists 
can see no danger of aworldly man, under 
the influence of strong temptation, having 
recourse to either statement according to 
his turn of mind, as a support to his waver- 
ing purpose of guilt, and an easier guide to 
the impending crime. As well might the 
Atheist argue, that he can see no danger 
from preaching against the existence of a 
God, because the generality will still be- 
lieve the doctrine of Theism, and the dis- 
ciple, who towers above the weakness of 
vulgar prejudice, wil] also see the fitness of 
moral obedience, even without a Lawgiver. 
We believe the capacity for Theism and 
morality, in the human mind, to be very 
strong; but they must be strong indeed to 
stand so severea test. Allthe force of ar. 
gument and persuasion is necessary to 
keep up, in the minds of the many, any last- 
ing sense of the existence of God, and their 
responsibility to Him for all their actions ; 
and we reckon those who weaken, from 
whatever motive, these impressions, to be 
only redeemed from the worst imputation 
on their hearts, by the most direct charge 
against the soundness of their under- 
standings. 


(Jan. 
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make noother condition of the Gos- 
pel but believing, and will scurcely al- 
low that to be called a condition, ought 
to have a great care to keep their 
hearts sounder than their heads; for 
their only security will lie in this, 
that they are good, though they see 
no necessity for being so. And such, 
of all others, I grant, have reason to 
acknowledge the irresistible power 
of Divine grace, which enables them 
to obey the willof God against the 
dictates of their own judgments. 
But thanks be to God, who hath so 
abundantly provided for ali the infir- 
mities of human nature, by the large 
offers of his grace, and assistance of 
his Spirit, that though we mcet with 
SO Much opposition without, and so 
much weakness within, and so meny 
discouragements on every side of us ; 
yet, if we sincerely apply ourselves 
to do the will of God, we have as 
great assurance as may be, that we 
Shall be kept by the power of God, 
through faith, unto salvation.” (Ser- 
mon iv. Vol. I. 1696.) 

The doctrinal excesses which we 
have attributed tothese new instruc- 
ters, have not been without their due 
influence on the practice of forms. 
It was a shrewd salutation of the old 
Baptist to his Neophyte, just ascend- 
ing from the second waters which 
had washed off the stain of his infant 
baptism; ‘ Welcome, good sir— 
out of one form—into another.” 
These artificers of theology have 
aiso thought fit to pass out of one 
form into another—out of the goodly 
and ancient rite practised by their 
forefathers in the church, and even 
out of it, for the admission of infants 
to the Christian covenant, into the 
comparatively recent and very far 
from generally or graciously re- 
celved practice, even amongst dis- 
sidents themselves, of reserving bap- 
tism to mature age. The whole foun- 
dation of this controversy, consi- 
dered in itself, is, that one party is 
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pleased to suppose that it is incon- 
sistent with the intentions of the Al- 
mighty, that children should be ini- 

trated, even symbolically, into cove- 
nant with him, until they are able and 
willing to make stipulations in their 
own name; contrary to the positive 
determination of Divine Providence 
under the old law, and the generaily- 
received practice of the primitive 
church under the New Testament 
dispensation. Besides the above, the 
particular ground of our new dis- 
senters we apprehend to be the de- 
termination to find the church, which 
they have forsaken, wrong some- 
where: and the most convenient of 
all occurrences to them has been the 
late unhappy baptismal controversy 
excited by the Salop Committee, in 
palming Dr. Mant’s tract upon the 
united Church of England and[reland, 
as the accredited code of doctrine 
upon that subject. Dr. Mant, we 
recollect, in thattract, appealed to 
the authority of the Presbyterian 
Churches for the truth of his expo- 
sion of Church of England doc- 
trines.* He may now, with equally 
good success, appeal to the authority 
of the new party. ‘ Lam constrain- 
ed to think Dr. Mant and his coad- 
jutors,’’ says Mr. Cowan, ina figure, 
we presume, which implies more 
than it expresses, “*have much to 
say for themselves ;”’ ‘hat is, that 
they are “ argumentatively right, but 
theologically wrong.” (Brief Ac- 
count of Reasons, &c. p. 34.) 

The same concession in favour of 
Dr. Mant is recorded in other writ- 


* Authors and preachers, especially those 
of what is denominated the orthodox 
school, should be cautious how they call in 
the testimony of other churches to the doc- 
trines of our own. What, for instance, 
would Dr. Mant or the Bishops of Lincoln 
or Llandaff, say to the following remark, 
in Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
Vol. VIF. p. 120. Art. Conress1on:— 
“It is generally understood, that all who 
are unconnected with the Church of Eng- 
Jand, have no hesitation in numbering the 
Thirty. nine Articles among Calvinistic 
Confessions !” 
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ings of the Seceders; and we should 
less question the sincerity of the 
‘ constraint” under which the con- 
cession has been made, were they able 
to answer a very simple but very 
pertinent question arising out of 
their own declaration; namely, to 
which of the statements of Dr. Mant 
himself, or to which of the state- 
ments of his several coadjutors, they 
mean to affix the authoritative stamp 
of “ argumentatively right,’ and 
“ theologically wrong.” Mr. Cowan 
must know very well, that loud as 
the clamour has been on the part of 
Dr. Mant and his associates, against 
one class ofoptnions, they have been 
by no means agreed amongst them- 
selves as to any other to be adopted 
in its room. Not only have they 
fundamentally differed from one ano- 
ther, but Dr. Mant has been under 
“a constraint” to retract one entire 
branch of his own doctrine ; and his 
own assertion, that baptism univer- 
sally conferred regeneration, has 
been expressly denied by himself to 
be a doctrine of the church as res- 
pects the case of adults. Can we then 
be suatisfied—we should rather say, 
can we suffer ourselves to be de- 
ceived—by a profession of can- 
dour in speaking of Dr Mant and 
his coadjutors, just as if they were 
all one, and ofone opinion, and were 
all “ argumentatively right,” though 
*‘ theologically wrong !’? Must we 
not rather suspect, in this oracular 
assertion, something of the same se- 
cret, though perhaps unconscious, 
obliquity of feeling under which cer- 
tain other advocates of “ Dr. Mant 
and his coadjutors,” though for very 
different fiurfioses, have marked with 
the stamp of truth and ortho- 
doxy, not to say infallibility, every 
successive crudity and self-conira- 
diction that has appeared on this sub- 
ject from certain names of assumed 
and a-friorg authority. We need not 
the instruction afforded us by Mr. 
Cowan, to convince us, that doc- 
trines are often determined by their 
authors rather than their truth, and 
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that parties the most opposite in eve- 
ry other respect will occasionally be 
found, for private convenience, in 
Strange coalition. For ourselves, we 
feel under no * consiraini’’ te con. 
cede either to the first or second 
** theological position of Dr. Mant,” 
the praise of “argumentative” sound- 
ness; and, whilst the names of [a- 
ber, Bidduiph, Scott, and Buggy, of 
modern days, supported by those of 
Bishops Gradiord, Burnet, flopkins, 
aad ine trec cts of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowicdge,oi more 
ancient times, survive the shock of ; 
controversial warfare, we shajl nut 
ail fear the verdict of men sf toe 
sense on the docirine of our ciurch, 
or the correctuess of her Baptisima! 
Service as authoritatively explained 
py her « = Article expressly 
ing of that point.” 
{tmig ghttave been quite sufficient, 
d have thought, for “ men 
rht and men oi love’ to have 
he difficulties attending witi: male 
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questions of afi kinds, as weil as those 
yespeciing s acraments,and the sacra- 
ment of baptism in particular, not to 
}ave pressed too hardiv upon any other 
elass of men, or upon any form of 
words otherwise sound, which might 
seem to vary trom their own /recise 
view of absolute perfection. Ear- 
nestly we wish, that those who first 
raised of late this portentous baptis- 
mal question, had looked a little into 
the infinite diversity of opinions 
which have in all ages been profess. 
ed on this point, still salva auctoritate 
Catholice Ecclesiae. We could also 

* That so strange a position should ever 
have been assumed as that, we believe, 
adopted by some disputants on this sub- 
ject, that the Article is to be explained by 
the Liturgical service, is to Us as surpris- 
ing a ‘alsification of common sense for par. 
ty purposes as can well be conceived. Can 
there be a doubt, that the Articles written 


carefully, and subsequently to the Liturgy, 
are to define the sense in which the ger. 
vices are to be understood? And can any 
explanation of the Baptismal Service be 
more complete than what we findin the 
several Articles bearing on that subject ? 


have wished, but equally in vain, that 
our seceding friends had been less 
warm in taking up a hasty view of the 
church’s doctrine. trom the unguard- 
ed and incorrect representations ofa 
few unauthorized individuals. But as 
those who can learn inno other way, 
mus — taught by c.at whien is the 
universal mistress of the half-wise— 
their own experience—these dissi- 
dents have now to acquire a profita- 
ble lesson from their own uncerwinly 
with respect to the exact demands of 
this sacrament. The Quakers of old, 
‘fier having saitiind themselves to 
the eerenaiies upon that whics, afier all, 
scripture has not curiously defined, 
found no better expedient than that 
of denying its plainest injunctions, 
and renouncing the sacraments alto- 
cether. We understand baptism Is 
likewise renounced by some of the 
persons now undey consideration. 
Others, as we have reason for belitev- 
ing from Mr. Cowan's passage above 
quoted, differ as to the mode of ad. 
ministering that sacred rite: and we 
understand that, in their earnest haste 
to perform the ceremonial part, in one 
instance, the all-essential invocation 
of the Father, Son, and Spirit, wasac- 
tually omitted by the officiating mi. 
nister. Weare unwilling to pursue 
this subject furth er. Whoever wishes 
to see the opinion of one of the party 
more at large. may view it in Mr. 
Cowan’s Brief Reasons, p. 34,&c. But 
we cannot imagine that all his friends 
will agree to the designation with 
which he has been pleased, not very 
eJegantly, to designate our infants 
as mere “ corrupt lumps of flesh,” 
incapable alike of “ good or evi/,” 
and consequently, we may suppose, 
incapable of possessing the blessing 
so unmeaninglj, according to this 
view of the case, bestowed upon them 
by along-suffering Saviour. On the 
other hand, we conceive they would 
covet rather a stronger argument 
for the practice of immersion, than 
the simple objection against sfrink- 
ling, from its being “a shadow less 
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broad than the substance.”? Andsome, Christianity, and proceeding to the 
perhaps, will only tolerate Mr. Cow- awful doctrine of the Trinity itself. 
an’s very questionable statement with It would be conceding to these er- 
respect to the ower of the ordinance rors an importance which we would 
of baptism, for the vagueness of the not attribute, even to the framers 
alternative with which it hafifens af- themselves, the vanity of claiming, 
terwards to be qualified when he in- were we to apprehend any great dan- 
forms us of his opinion. ger to all the most received and the 
most Cherished doctrines of our Esta- 
“ Unless I maintain, thatit communicates blishment, and the whole Christian 
something—that a blessing invariably at- worjd from the side-wind attack of an 
tends it, or that it is a sign to the adminis- eonemeral page, or passing tract, 
trator, or to the parties looking on,—I say, “ae o°9 2 
unless I maintained some of these positions, containing, be it called the Arian, the 
I should not know how to rebut the charge Sabellian, or, like Dr. Clarke’s, “ the 
of reducing the ordinance to a mere nulli- Serifture Doctrine of the Trinity.” 
ty.” Brief Reasons, p. 40. We notice this error principally be- 
cause we are desirous to give our 
But we pass to the last notice of readers a circumstantial account of 
error which it is our painful task to the whole affair; and not a little ale 
make on the present occasion; and 5, with a view to illustrate the pro- 
itis one to which we allude with gress of an error, taking its first rise 
feelings of the most poignant regret, probably from a blind suspicion that 
and with a combination of hopes and something must be wrong in what we 
fears, as they respect the ultimate pave held before, and a full determi- 
issue of this controversy, very diffe- nation to differ now as widely as pos- 
rent from what we should have en- ible from the established faith. It 
tertained had the three preceding yould be affecting, were there time 
questions embraced the whole of our gop it, to tr 


ace the almost universal 
animadversions, . descent of the various Trinitarian er- 

To differ on some nice points of rors that have infested the world, 
Christian doctrine, or the power of f,.5m these endless sources of dissen- 
sacramental rites, or the terms of tion, And though, it is true, the 


church communien, is indeed an proximate cause of such errors may 
accident which must be conceded to be an undue leaning to the frail pow- 
the weakness of our common huma- ers of a worldly and unsanctified rea- 
uity, to the prejudices of early edu- son, yet we should little hesitate to 
cation, and even sometimes to the say, that even reason itself would 


sensibilities of a trembling piety. gradually become convinced of the 
We know the lengths to which even futility of such speculations, were 


persons of devotion and sincerity there not some furiher secret though 
have sometimes gone on the above- potent stimulus, such as we have 
mentioned points ; and we allow, that hinted above, to urge on a jaded un. 
if the differing opinions on these derstanding to novel and surprising 
topics are not taken up to justify a hypotheses. But what, we confess, 
secession, before resolved upon, from does surprise us, is, the assurance-— 
any given communion, such opinions, for such we must really cali it—of 
after having occasioned a separation, those novel doctrinists, who hint, in 
might remain in the bosom of the po unintelligible terms, that their 
separatist, without addition or sub- views, and theirs only, are the ge- 
traction, as a cherished portion or nuine and unsophisticated produce of 
accompaniment of his faith through the word of God. 

life. But very different is the class 


of errors to which we now haveto = « prove my doctrine by God’s word. 1 


r advert, touching the fundamentals of can only sav, that it shall stand or fall by 
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the express declarations of the word of God 
itself, and by no other standard; also, to 
say this was held by these, and retuted by 
those, is nothing to me; nor whether it be 
called new or old. I have, as! think, shewn 
it to be in God’s word, and have learnt it 
no where else.” God in Christ, Letter IL 


p. d9- 


This doctrine, “ learnt no where 
else,” is strongly contrasted in a fol- 
lowing page, with * strict orthodoxy, 
as taught at Osford and Cambrid xe 5” 
and the following prayer is offered, 
in p. 41, for those who have been soa 
taught :-—- 


‘pray most sincerely and earnestly for 
vou and our friends, that they may hear 
and learn of the Father, and be made will- 
ing to receive the word of God, and submit 
their own prejudices and human notions, re- 
ceived by tradition from their fathers. If 
it can be shewn from the word of God, that 
in any respect I have left that rule, I desire 
to be taught; and while { have a very 
strong conviction of the truth of what [have 
advanced, Iam sure that] am heartily will- 
ing to lay aside all that can by Gad’s word 
be shewn to be at variance with it.” > Ibid. 
p. 41. 


We must own, we should be sorry 
to repress our rising emotion at lan- 
guage like this, which arrogates to 
tiself the whole and exclusive posses- 
sion of scriptural ground, and con- 
signs the immortal labours of a Pear- 
son (by name,) a Bull, a Jones, a Stil- 
lingfleet, and the whole united body 
of Christian teachers and wriiers, of 
whatever name or age, who have ad- 
vocated the Divine personuiity and 
eternal generation of the Son of God, 
to the worthless ground of “ preju- 
dice and human notions and _ tradi- 
tions.” Were then the Scriptures 
less within reach, or less frequent- 
ly in appeal, as well as less clear- 
ly comprehended by the several Tri- 
nitarian Controversialists than by the 
writer of this pamphlet? But we for- 
bear appeals which would fall without 
fogce on such a question. We wish 
to state facts; and we will only so far 
answer the reasoner In this case, ac- 
cording to his own reasoning, as to 
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exhort our readers most scrupulous. 
ly to follow his own example ; and as 
he has learned his notions of the Tri- 
nity from no one else, so let no one 
else learn them from him ; and as he 
advises that the Scripture alone should 
be the standard of our faith, so we 
shou!d ofall things beware of unscrip- 
tural writings, sent forth with an 
avowed design of overthrowing ail 
former opinions onthe most sacred of 
all subjects, and bringing down Scrip- 
ture to the square of some new theory 
which, like a multitude of others, re- 
quires only to be understood to be its 
uwn confutation. 

That we do not at present detain 
our readers by making ¢hem under- 
stand the various shades of opinion 
now beginning to rise Upon this sub- 
ject, and one class of which has been 
embodied in the above pamphlet, 
may be easily accounted for from the 
nature of those opinions themselves. 
We should as soon think of quoting 
the insidious reasonings of infidel 
objectors, without adding the réfuta- 
tion of which, we have not a doubt, 


they are all capable, as we should of 


transcribing any plausible statements 
in opposition to the received doctrine 
of the Trinity, detached from that 
careful and diligent consideration of 
Scripture, and that collation of * spi- 
ritual things with spiritual,” by which 
they might be confuted. We shall 
only now remark, in general, that 
the positions in question partake 
more or less of what is ordinarily de- 
noted Sabellianism; of which the 
leading feature is to deny the ferson- 
al distinction of Father, Son, and Spi- 
rit, in the Godhead ; and to maintain 
the proper Divinity of Christ, only as 
mysteriously united witb the Father, 
and in a most eminent and peculiar 
manner honoured with His indwel- 
ling. To this the pre-existence of the 
human soul of Christ is added asa sub- 
sidiary admission by some, to account 
for certain expressions in Scripture. 
But the grand frst error of all depar- 
ture from true doctrine on this head, 
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is plainly and distinctly asserted here, 
as it must be zmplicd in all such cases, 
that Jesus Christ, as a frerson, isa 
creature, having begun his existence 
at some period short of eternity, and 
therefore, with that total and infinite 
difference between himself and God 
which must ever exist between the 
creature andthe Creator, Whether 
this position, however studiously 
concealed and involved in the mists 
of human reasoning ; or whether the 
strict orthodoxy of Oxford and 
Cambridge,” derived, in conjunction 
with the decision of all catholic anti- 
quity, really from the strict text of 
Scripture alone; be most consistent 
with the animating address of the 
Psalmist to THE Son, reiterated by 
an Apostle, “Thy throne, O Gop, 
is for ever and ever,” &c. &c., we 
must leave tothe “ discerning” pub- 
lictodecide. We shall only further 
add, as before, that we charge the 
errors In question on none beyond 
those who actually confess to them ; 
and we must add, that in Mr. Co- 
wan’s Sermon on the Spirit quoted 
above, a very different, though 
equally rash view of the subject is 
given in a single page, with the 
mention of which we only trouble 
our readers to introduce to their no- 
tice that curious historical fact which 
will, we have no doubt, have its pa- 
rallel amongst “the Seceders” of 
modern times, as it is related of the 
Arians of old. “It is worthy of no- 
iice, that the friends of Arianism 
drew up seventeen different confes- 
sions of faith within forty years after 
they had rejected the Nicene doc- 
trines, and, after all, would abide by 
none of them; and I am not aware 
that they have had, to this day, ar iV 
stated creed.” hie Adams” . " e}i- 
gious World displayed, Vol. If. Art. 
Arianism, 

Alter all, we mizht ask these me 1, 
had they those qualifications of head 
and heart which would lead us to 
hope for any considerate reply, what 
is it they intend at this late period of 
the Christian church, these “ latter 
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days,” these “last times,’’ by rais- 
ing new opinions, if they are new, or 
reviving forgotten ones, if they are 
old, upon deep and intricate sub- 
jects, which it has been plainly be- 
yond the wit of man wholly to em- 
brace or unravel, and which, for a 
long series of ages, the wisest and 
the best members of the universal 
church of Christ had most safely 
settled, not by reconciling difficul- 
ties, but by embracing in all her ap- 
proved formularies, as strictly as 
might be, the exact words and ideas 
of Scripture ? Do they really expect 
to set all these formularies right, 
and their respective framers and 
holders throughout the whole Chris- 
tian world once more in fiery cen- 
tention, to find out something else 
more accordant with the sense of 
Scripture? Do they really expect to 
make us better men, by making us 
Anti-Trinitarians? or to increase 
our comfort and hope, by assuring us, 
that He, whom we worship and call 
God, is not so in reality and essence, 
but only by union and inhabita‘ion 
like one of ourselves? They cannot 
surely intend to take a species of 
theological revenge ov us for no in- 
jury intended or done to them, by 
making our notions nearly as unset- 
tledastheirown. They cannot wish 
only to justify their secession from 
us by measures, which, if carriéd to 
their full enient, and allowed their 
full operation in all minds, would 
tendto shake the first foundations 
of scriptural belief throughout the 
world. Much less surely can they 
intend to hint that they themselves 
are beginn ing to doubt upon some 
of the first and most essential art 


cles of scriptural belief; and that 
‘ having begun in the spirit,” they 
now are proceeding “to be made 


perfect in the flesh.”? Least of ail, 
we trust, are they judicially permit- 
ted to hold themselves up as a ter- 
rible exampie of a backward course, 
perhaps from their present creed 
io a Jower stull; from that again, 
through the cheerless portals of 
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cinianism, to the temple of Deism, 
and soto the too spacious and but 
too accessible wilderness of this 
present evil world.”’ 

We had intended, after the pre- 
sent detail of opinions accompanying 
this Secession, to advert for a mo- 
ment to one or two publications 
which have come under our notice, 
and which stand at the head of our 
article, written with a view of cor- 
recting the errors in question, or 
neutralizing their effect upon the 
minds of the community. To one 
we have already alluded, in mention- 
ing a little work of Flavel on Anu- 
nomianism, entitled, ‘* A Blowat the 
Root,” and newly edited with an ob- 
vious reference to the circumstances 
of the present day. Besides this, 
and in addition also to Mr. Simons’s 
exposure of these errors, already 
noticed, occurs, what we have too 
long forborne to mention as it de- 
serves, Mr. Biddulph’s able and ef- 
fectual “Search after Truth, in its 
own Field, the Holy Scriptures; or, 
A Reference to the Apostolic Acts 
and Epistles on the Subject of some 
novel Opinions in Theology.” Nor 
can we pass over the two parts of 
‘¢Serious Remarks on the different 
Representations of the Evangelical 
Hoctrine by the professed Friends of 
the Gospel ;” by Dr. Ryland, an 
eminent Baptist minister of Bristol. 
The object of most of them, as will 
appear on the most cursory perusal, 
is to strike a blow at the rvot of a 
supposed Antinomian graft which 
has struck its fibres on the stem of 
genuine, orthodox Calvinism. Dr. 
Ryland indeed most particularly 
exercises his talent In clearing Cu/- 
vinism expressly, and by name, from 
any just charge, or any fair deduc- 
tions of the nature complained of: 
whilst Mr. Biddulph adopts the more 
general, and, toour minds, more de- 
sirable, plan of clearing Scripture, 
whatever be otherwise its language, 
atleast of that tremendous use of it 
made by some of weakening the au. 
thority of God’s law, and the obliga- 
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tion of holy living. Ife has for this 
purpose passed through every pas- 
sage within the limits he specifies, 
which might bear at all upon the 
subject: and having catechised seri- 
atim their several contents and ten- 
dencies, he winds up the whole at 
the end of his tract by a few short 
but impressive remarks, in the form 


of deductions, strongly demonstrat- i 


ing, that regeneration, sanctification, 
holiness, &c., have all a practical 
meaning, and a direct application to 
the hearts, consciences, and lives of 
all persons calling themselves Chris- 
tians. We know not what Mr. Bid- 
dulph will say, on reading, in Mr. 
Snow’s “ Reply,’ as noticed above, 
that he has nv opponent, at least in 
him, upon this particular subject. 
And, perhaps, Mr. Simons may find 
himself in a corresponding dileimma, 
though with some abatement of his 
dissatisfaction, when he finds that 
Mr. Snow, who so strongly claims to 
have been his own pupil, is not so 
heterodox on this point as some 
too eager critics or controversialists 
may have apprehended. But it may 
possibly be that both our orthodox 
divines may find some refuge from 
their elusive adversaries, in the re- 
collection of certain classic stories, 
once familiar to their minds; and 
may exclaim, in reference to the 
party at large whom they oppose, 


Quo teneam nodo mutantem 
Protea tormas? 


Whilst we would strongly refer 
our scriptural readers to the pages 
of Mr. Biddulph for the most satis- 
factory and irrefragable triumphs of 
scriptural morality ; and our Calvin- 
istic readers, more particularly, to the 
remarksof Dr. Ryland, for an ingeni- 
ous vindication of that particularcode, 
from the charge of immorality, and of 
subverting the eternal and universal 
obligation of God’s law alike on a//his 
creatures; we cannot but still consider 
Mr. Simons’s Letter as an important 
historical document of what has 
been more or less in progress, the 
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different opinions of our late dis- 
sidents; as Mr. Flavel’s * Blow at 
the Root” will stand an equally cor- 
rect account, and effectual refutation, 
of the corresponding opinions, as 
broached by speculatists of his own 
day. Westill require some further 
historical details to illustrate those 
more grievous, if possible, and more 
desperate errors which we have 
painfully noticed, and into which, it 
is to be feared, this party is now de- 
scending. And we think any real 
and sober.minded friend to truth 
will do its cause very considerable 
service In these critical times, who 
will so far notice the vague positions 
in question, as to reduce them to 
iheir proper level of authority, with 
respect to their not small preten- 
sions either to learning or logic ; 
and then will point out, In the seve- 
ral opinions maintained by Seceders 
of former days on the same subject, 
their similarity to the present, both 
in their spirit, their matter, their 
worth, and their ultimate success.* 


“ After this Review was written, a small 
work of 32 pages was put into our hands, 
called, ** Familiar Remarks on a Pam- 
phlet, entitled, * God in Christ,’ concisely 
exposing the absurd and dangerous doc- 
trines which it contains.” ‘This reply, 
which is anonymous, has issued from the 
Bristol press, and appears to us to contain 
as complete an exposure of the fallacy and 
absurdity of the opinions now promulgated 
by some, at least, of this ever-varying body, 
respecting the nature of the Godhead, as 
Mr. Biddulph’s little work exhibits of their 
unscriptural and mischievous views of the 
obligations of the moral law of God. From 
this anonymous patnphlet we shall! quote 
4 few sentences, which may very well stand 
48 a reply to the statements of the Seceder. 


“Itis so easy to make bold assertions, 
that to detect all the fallacies contained in 
the pamphlet, called, ‘God in Christ,’ 
would require a work of much greater ex- 
tent; because it is not enough to contra- 
dict what is asserted, without proving: it to 
be groundless.”—Besides, ‘* this would be 
to give toa farrago of absurdities, a delu- 
sive air of importance.”? ‘+ To persons who 
lave not read the pamphlet, some of the ab- 

Christ. Obsery. No. 205, 
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For ourselves we find it abundant- 
ly necessary to draw our fenethened 
remarks toa close, by afew conciud- 
ing observations of a merely practi- 
cal nature ; which we offer, as we 
trust, without the smallest irritation 


surdities ascribed to it may seem incredi- 
ble. A brief and obvious proof may, there- 
fore, be requisite. Of the Hebrew word 
Elohim, the author asserts (Letter IL. p. 
32,) that ‘the Septuagint translators have 
translated it @zoc, God, never ©zcs, Gods.’ 
Any body who can refer to Trommius’s 
Concordance may see, on the contrary, 
that the LXX rendered Elohim by ©: 
Gods, about 180 times.” 


‘*In his Second: Letter, he adopts a ri- 
diculous singularity of style, by always 
calling the Holy Spirit, ‘it.? He tells | 
us, in page 12, ‘Jt is called he and who, 
when referring to the masculine name, 
‘ Comforter,’ never (in the original) when 
referring to the name £ Spirit.’ The first 
passage to which I happened to turn, on 
this occasion, was John xvi. 13, 14, where 
I found exesvoc, de, referring to wyeuua, * Spi- 
rit,’ expressly twice, and implicitly seven 
times more, with szuréc, himself, also used 
of the Spirit; all in two verses.” 


‘Yo adduce every instance of equally 
positive and equally groundless assertion, 
would, our author observes, be endless. 
‘I believe,” he adds, **that there will be 
little danger of mistake if the following 
additions are made to the (seceding) au- 
thor’s list of errata :-— 

“For never, read often. 

“For there is no reason, read there ts 

every reason. 

“ For t is impossthle, read tt is certain. 
With similar corrections passim.” 


It may be well to remark, before we 
close this note, that the seceding author, 
though he wishes to explode the received 
doctrine of the Trinity, yet is anxious to 
establish one of his own. The Trinity 
which he proposes consists of, Ist, “the 
Father, the God and Father of ail.” 2d, 
“‘ Christ, a Mediator.” 3d, “ The people, 
who are one with the Father and the Son.” 
—He then adds, ‘* The Father and Christ 
one, Christ and the people one ;” “here 
is a blessed ‘Trinity indeed !—would to 
God it were better known.” (Letter II, 
p. 16.)—But enough of this. We have long 
wished that these men would write a book, 
feeling a firm persuasion that this would 
render the confutation of their opinions 
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or desire to excite any in those to 
whom they may immediately apply ; 
and with a most affectionate regard 
to the spiritual interests of all, as 
far as we> may presume to altempt 
their benefit by any remarks of our 
own. 

We desire, in the first place, to 
make our joyful conviction thorough- 
ly understood by all, that every per- 
son is fully entitled in this free and 
happy country, as well as by natural 
and unquestionable right, to follow 
the dictates of his own Conscience, 
so long as those dictates do not inter- 
fere with the corresponding rights 
and interests of hisneighbour. We 
should be as sorry as any man Can 
be when his meaning is wholly mis- 
understood, if any thing we have 
said in the above hasty and imperfect 
sketch should be construed 1.:.0 the 
slightest indulgence of that spirit 
evinced by the disciples against a 
man—*‘* because he foulloweth not 
us.”” Much lessare we conscious of 
the slightest wish to coerce, by tem- 
poral means, any spiritual obliquity ; 
or to recal the very shadow of that 


superfiuous. We*have not been disap- 
pointed. (See 2 Tim, iii. 9.) 


We have also just perused another work 
of considerable research, (for publications 
ou this subject are rapidly crowding upon 
us,) entitled, ** The proper Deity and dis- 
tinct Personality, Agency, and Worship of 
the Holy Spirit vindicated against the re- 
cent Cavils of Messrs. Baring, Pevan, 
Cowan, &c. By R. H. Carne, A. RB.” royal 
i2mo. pp. 513.—The tramediate occasion 
of Mr. Carne’s work, was, it seems, the 
republication of a forgotten and worthless 
Unitarian tract, written twenty years since, 
by a Mr. Marsom, a bookseller, of London, 
and the approbation expressed of that tract 
by the Rev. George Baring, who has wide- 
ly circulated it by sale and gratuitous dis- 
tribution. This same tract, it seems, has 
also received the warm eulogiums of Dr. 
Carpenter, the leading Socinian of the West 
of England. Mir. Carne, in addition to his 
vindication of the Trinitarian doctrine, has 
exposed in detail the versatility and vacil- 
lation of some of the Seceders, whose mote 
io seems to be, ‘* Constant to nought but 
change.” 
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departed bigotry which would have 
consigned, for less religious delin- 
quencies than some we;now witness, 
a Servetus to the flames. Happily, 
‘‘the intolerant persecution of the 
religious world” is now found no 
where, nor can be, except, perhaps, 
in the pages of Mr. Cowan. Even 
‘that scorn and contempt of the un- 
godly ;” those * shafts of ridicule 
and sneers of contempt from the 
world;” which Mr. Cowan mentions, 
are not the certain testimony of an 
individual’s rectitude. They are now, 
perhaps, as often levelled at obvious 
eccentricity in manner, rashness and 
petulence of spirit, and really blamea- 
ble deportment of many kinds, some- 
limes apparent even in gocd men, 
as at that which is genuinely and 
exclusively excellent in their cha- 
racter. Avoiding these unneces- 
sary accompaniments of doctrine, 
sound or unsound, we believe both 
may often pass unnoticed, or, if noti- 
ced, uncensured, even by men of 
the world ; while, on the other hand, 
we are persuaded, that great tender- 
ness and much respect would gene- 
rally be exercised towards those who 
had, for the sake of conscience, re- 
linguished much of this world’s best 
portion. Such, at least, we wish to 
be understood as our own feeling : 
and even in our strongest expres- 
sionson this subject, drawn forth for 
the common benefit, we desire, if we 
know ourselves, to proceed not a 
step beyond the most tolerant of all 
religions, and not the least tolerant 
of al] churches. 

We are even glad to make any 
apologies in our power for the per- 
sons in question. We are willing, 
in the more favourable sense of the 
word, to consider them as maésded. 
Some, we fear, may have been most 
imprudently seduced by _ ill-timed 
flattery into a totally false and over- 
weening opinion of their own un- 
derstanding. Others may have been 
prematurely led to what, by the 
greatest of all abuse of terms, 
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have been called the heights or the 
profundities of the Christian faith; 
and have been taught to look upon a 
few ill-sorted scraps of wretched 
metaphysics, a8 a sign of advance- 
ment beyond their neighbours to- 
wards the perfection of Christian 
knowledge. To call those attain- 
ments of the Christian * high,” 
which have rather respect to the 
head than to the heart, is, we deem, 
one of the chief master-strokes of 
policy by which the great enemy of 
souls has contrived to delude and 
corrupt the Christian Church in 
every age. Such knowledge “ puf- 
feth up,” but, “ charity edifieth.” 
Some have been betrayed by the 
plausible dogmatism of false oracies. 
\Ve must own we are not much sur- 
prised at any lengths to which per- 
sons might be hurried who can ap- 
peal to such treatises as some of those 
which are adduced by the Seceders 
in confirmation of their views. But, 
after all the concessions, however, 
which we might fondly multiply 
without limit, on this painful ques- 
tion; after all the charity we might 
indulge, and the toleration we might 
practise ; much, we feel, is still due 
to truth, much to the interests of re- 
ligion, both as it respects the persons 
in question themselves, their seve- 
ral hearers or admirers—for such, 
we fear, there are—and also as re- 
spects the church and the world at 
laree. 

To the world at large it is impos. 
sible not to look with pity and regret, 
when we consider for a moment 
what must be the effect on their 
minds from the direful spectacle of 
wil these various events and ever- 
fluctuating opinions in the bosom of 
the great Christian family. Is it 
possible they can think that we have 
found any very safe or sure guide in 
the holy Scriptures, that fountain of 
all light, if they should be led te fix 
their eyes, as assuredly they must, 
upon Christians apparently equal in 
seriousness and attention, falling into 
the utmost vehemence of dissention, 
and distance of opinion, upon all the 
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most essential, sacred, and funda. 
mental aiticles of the Christian faith ? 
If the Christian and religious world 
has been so long and so generally 
mistaken upon the interpretation of 
the Bible, may it not be fair to sug- 
gest whether they have not been 
equally mistaken about its evidence 
and its authority altogether? And 
then every inch of ground, as it is 
successively quitted by our own too 
eager combatants, may come, by de- 
grees, to be occupied by the hosts 
of infidelity. We see no satisfactory 
answer to such suggestions, nor any 
sufficient guard against the dangers 
they involve, buta fair and full ex- 
posure of the slight grounds on which 
such apparently important dissen- 
tions are founded. We wish, there- 
fore, to account to the caviller and 
the sceptic for such appearances, 
from the personal conduct ofa few 
with which themselves alone are 
chargeable, rather than suffer reli- 
gious truth and Scripture itself to 
bear the blame. And,on this ground, 
we must be permitted to remonstrate 
with the authors of this schism, on 
the extent of the mischief which it 
may produce. ‘The highly favoured 
David himself was not suffered with 
impunity to “cause the enemies of 
the Lord to blaspheme,” and if, 
‘with well doing’ and ‘sound speech 
that cannot be condemned,” we are 
to “‘put to silence the ignorance of 
foolish men,” what must be said of 
those who, on the other hand, make 
it their first principle to setat nought 
all human opinion, and scruple not 
to outrage all imaginable rules of 
sood order, Christian unity, and 
coimmon consistency, either amongst 
themselves or their fellow-Christians, 
under, perhaps, the ill-understood 
and inapplicable pretext, that * they 
are judged of no man.’? Assuredly 
Christianity, to say the least, can 
owe little to such teachers, in the 
opinion of the world. It is weil if, 
in more ways than one, they do not 
contribute to swell the ranks of 
scepticism. We have heard of one, 
it might be of this latter class, who 
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attended one of their new lectures 
in speculative theology, and came 
away with asmile, saying, that he 
had heard some “ amusing blusphe- 
my: end we must own we siw bo 
resemblance in this report to that 
conceived by an Apostle, of another 
hearer in a Christian assembly :-— 
‘If there come in one that believeth 
not, or one unlearned, he is con- 
vinced of all, he is judged of all: 
and thus are the secrets of his heart 
made manifest ; and so failing down 
on his f.ce, he will worship God, and 
confess that God is with you of a 
truth.” 

Something, also, is due to the 
church in particular: by which, 
thouzh we refer more especially to 
our own establishment, we would 
not by any means exclude the 
cox part of our dissenting neigh- 


bours, of whatever denomination, 


rthae 


whom we cannot but consider as 
fellow-sufferers with ourselves in the 
stroke levelled. by this new Seces- 
sion, at the common foundation on 
which we all stand. 

ifthey can reconciie themselves 
neither to the baptism of one, rer to 
the moral exhortations of another, 
nov to the discipline of these, nor to 
the “strict orthodoxy” of those; if 
they begin “with their hand against 
every one; can they be surprised, 
though “‘every one’s hand be not 
against them,’ yet that all should 
make common cause of self-inquiry 
and self-defence ? It atleast betooves 
the Christian church, for its own 
satisfaction, to recur to the great 
foundations on which she has out- 
Stood severer storms than what may 
at present assail her. As, on those 
several points on which good men 
of various confessions do unavoidably 
differ, each should study to be fully 
persuaded in his own mind; so all 
should take a lesson, from passing 
events, to cling to those greater and 
weightier matters in which they hap- 
pily agree. It should afford matter 
of consolatory reflection that, on the 
grand and essenticl points of the 
proper Divinity of the eternal Word 
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of God, his full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
world, the universality of his office, 
and the sufficiency of his grace, toge- 
ther with the all-important fruits of 
rig hteousness,true repentance, stead- 
fast faith, joyful hope, and rooted cha- 
rity, as the necessary and evidential 
results of that grace, the Church of 
Christ, in all ages, has agreed with 
that full harmony of consent which 
can leave no reasonable person in 
doubt where the real doctrine of 
the Bible is to be found, or where he 
my assure himself, through mercy, 
of an interest In the promises made 
to faith and obedience. In propor- 
tion to the clearness and the vitality 
of these several principies of a 
true faith, must necessarily be the 
earnestnacss with which we must 
contend for them; and it must be 
added, as we see the rashness and 
the readiness with which even these 
plain and almost undeniable posi- 
tions of Scripture, can be tampered 
with, Perverted, and trifled away, 
by the insignificance and sciolism of 
a day, we must be led to the utmost 
thankfulness for some jixed stan- 
dard of faith, and some impression 
left on the minds of multitudes of 
pious and discerning characters, 
that the church to which they may 
belong has an authority to which 
deference at least is due in deter- 
mining from Scrifture deep and 
intricate and controverted points. 
We plead guilty to no popish pro- 
pensities: indeed, we have the ut- 
most abhorrence of church tyranny 
of all sorts. But we are taught by 
such events as the present, forcibly 
taught, that “there is a medium 1) 
ali things.’ Yo enforce spiritual 
belief with temporal sanctions, is 
against the very essence of Chris- 
tianity. But tohold up the wisdom 
of ages, and the authority of the 
wise and good; to think nothing 
wrong decause cstablished, and no- 
thing right decause singular and 
novel and unauthorized; to sus- 
pend our own judgment on many 
doubtful points on which others 
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have presumed dogmatically to pro- in doctrine and discipline: and to the 
nounce, and even to surrender our question, Where is Christ? it was 
opinions and forget our prejudices, not necessary to answer, “ Lo here 
where they manifestly interfere with is Christ, or lo there,” for he was 
the very being, the order, and the readily found in one settled, sound, 
harmony of any Christian commu- and uniform ‘* word of faith” 
nity whatever ; to conform, in short, preached by the Apostles, believed 
to the golden rule of Christian sim- onin the world, known, and read, 
plicity professed by one in an elder and approved byall men. Do these 
church, Lord, | am not haughty, marks of true and genuine church- 
nor mine eyes lofty; neither do [ ship exist amongst those whom you 
exercise myself in great matters, are nowchoosing for your new lights 
nor in things too high for me ;”—all and guides to truth! Do they not 
this we deem, not Popery, but true disclaim expressly all such agree- 
Christianity, the fruit of that meek ment? Do they even profess toagree, 
and quiet spirit which is, inthe sight at different times, with themselves? 
of God, of great price, the very con- And if you imbibe one set of notions 
dition and sine gua non of lasting and opinions one month, have you 
peace and lasting usefulness; no the least security you shall not be 
bad preparation foradying bed ; and requiredto change your belief ano- 
though, perhaps, assailed with the ther month, and shift your foundation 
“ sneers” and the ‘*contempt,” and with a floating sand? Novelty is be- 
the really * intolerant persecutions’ witching, apparent sincerity attracts 
of those who think “the less they confidence, and, above all, the name 
have to do with the religious world of Christ pronounced by those who 
the better,’ yet as rational and as seem to suffer in his cause, Is most 
dignified a line of conduct for men commanding. But are these things 
and for Christtans as that course, conclusive? Are they not rather 
which we will not designate, adopted grounds of just suspicion that you 
by our unhappy seceding brethren. may have been deceived by appear- 
To the still remaining hearers and ances, and may not have examined 
admirers of what we would hope is_ to the bottom a plausible exterior? 
not a very growing or prevalent But we must proceed no further. 
party, we consider ourselves as hav- We should charge the persons hold- 
ing in some measure Spoken inthe ing forth these appearances with 
foregoing remarks. We must only nothing but in a way of application 
so much farther discharge our boun- directly to themselves and their own 
den duty, though ‘*in love,” as to consciences; and with this we 
say——Beware whom and what vou would in a very few words terminate 
follow. The Gospel itself gives no our remarks. 
uncertain sound. After all your at- After all we have said of the iil 
tention, and all your willingness to effects of these novel proceedings in 
Jearn, can you really learn what the church, or the world at large, 
these teachers mean, or whereof and of the necessity for others to 
they affirm, and by what important examine the pretensions of these 
jand marks of doctrine they not only new doctrinists, it seems to us a stil] 
differ from others but agree among more important and pressing de- 
themselves. The multitude of them mand we have to make upon them- 
that believed in former times, were selves, to examine the effect upon 
of one mind, and of the same judg. their own characters and hearts. 
ment. They soon provided them. and the reality and truth of their 
selves, under an all-wise direction, own pretensions. Do they take 
with a settled form of church go- for granted, that because the word 
vernment, and inter-communionboth = sc/ism has been absurdly interpreted 
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a thousand times, and is successively 
made the watch-word of bigotry in 
every age and every sect, that there. 
fore there is no such thing at all as 
schism, nor any denunciation of Di- 
vine anger against those who cause 

tin the church? For our parts, we 
eles a spirit of schism may well 
be defined a selfish temper, separat- 
ing itself from others, or nein from 
itself, upon any ground whatever 
that is demonstrably incompatible 
with the harmony andintegrity of the 
whole Christian world. How far 
their conduct will stand this or any 
other rational test, which they may 
propose to themselves, we know 
not; but assuredly we may pro- 
nounce, to any rejigionist whatever, 
the fallacy of that state of mind which 
jncludes in it no social feeling, and 
that of a very wide extent, towards 
the whole body of fellow-Christians ; 
or which rests satisfied and perfectly 
easy 10 a condition of dissociation 
which scarcely knows a parallel 
the history of Christianity. Itisa 
most fearful definiuon given by an 
Apostle of some, which we would in 
all candour leave to the considera- 
tion at least of those persons :— 
“ These be they that separate them- 
selves; sensual,* having not the 
Spirit.” 

Another point to which we would 
advert, isthe proprieiy of preaching 
and openly declaring every new 
mode of opinicn and doctrine which 
may happcn to start up in the mind, 
before ui has taken time well] to Cone 
sider whether it be indeed the last 
conclusion of a settled judgment, or 
tle mere hasty froth of an efferves. 
cent paagrantion. We could most 
earnestly have desired, for their own 
sakes, and perhaps tor their hearers’ 
sakes, that these men had ceased to 
be preachers when they ceased to be 
churchmen: it Js very true, if they 
had done so, and retired to study and 


* We would here underst and by the 
word sensual, not persons add licted to sens 
sual indulrences, but persons self-willed, 
and following their own opimons at. all 
hazard. 
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reflection, with any lasting prejudice 
on their minds against the Escablish- 
ment, they might have come forth at 
last, citherin the pulpit or from the 
press, more formidable enemies, 
und perhaps more mischievous dis- 
turbers of peace and unity than their 
present rashness can permit them to 
be. Bur there would have been, in 
this case, a chance that their better 
judgment would have prevailed over 
theis worse, and their * thoughts, 
often revised and corrected,” over 
their first hasty effusions. We 
should all have known whist we were 
about; and if doomed to fight, 
should, perhaps, have fougit ‘ less 
uncertainly, less like one who beats 
the air,” and who, though he knows 
there is an enemy, scarcely knows 
where to find him, They would 
not have committed themselves to 
any particular line of doctrine and 
practice, from which certain com- 
mon principles of our fallen nature 
will notnow, we fear, suffer them to 
recede. In short, they would then 
have known “ what they say, and 
whereof they affirm :” and, perhaps, 
might have found, and baply found 
in time, that in order to be Christians, 
it was not absolutely necessary they 
should not be churchmen. 

What we must now make our 
last topic of admonition, per a of 
unavalling regret, is the immen 
and imminent danger of their sei 
sent rapidly advancing progress into 
the regions of speculation the most 
impracticable, and of researches the 
mane interminable. Once forsaking 
their former guide, what shipwreck 
may they not make, we will not say 
6 of honour, dignity, and fair re- 
nown, ’ but of that which we presume 
to flatter ourselves is not a little the 
characteristic of the true church- 
man, a spirit of pure and humble 
and peaceable devotion ? Is it possi- 
ble that devotion can long survive the 
practical study of the heart, and the al- 
most total and professed sacrifice of 
the doctrine of * frames and feelings,’ 
and such like * priestcraft,’ > for the 
speculative investiration of the pri 
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vileges, separated from the duties, 
of the redeemed, and the nature and 
essence of devotion to the Redeem- 
er? We could say much upon this 
subject : but time, our readers’ pa- 
tience, and above all, our fear of the 
impatience of those whom we would 
willingly serve with our humble ad- 
vice, but of Vhom we are now com- 
pelled with indifferent hopes to iake 
our farewell, all admonish us to con. 
clude ; and we cannot do dt better 
than with the admirable advice of a 
creat preacher in their once half 
Joved, but now forsaken church, ap- 
riicable more particularly to that 
which we consider as being at pre- 
sent the most fearful feature in the 
case before us :— 

“ We that goes about to speak of 
and to understand the mysterious 
Trinity, and docs it by words and 
names of man’s invention, or by such 
which signify contingentiy, if he 
reckons this mystery by the my- 
thology of numbers. by the cabala 
of letters, by the distinctions of the 
school, and by the weak Inventions 
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of disputing people, &c. &c. &c. 
may amuse himself, and find his un- 
derstanding will be like Peter’s, upon 
the mount of Tabor ; he may build 
three tabernacles in his head, and 
talk something, but he knows not 
what. But the good man, that feels 
the power of the Father ; and he to 
whom the Son is become wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification, and re- 
demption ; he, in whose heart the 
love of the Spirit of God is spread, 
to whom God hath communicated 
the Holy Ghost the Cosforter ; 
thig inan, though he understands no- 
thing of that which is unintelligible, 
yet he only understands the myster/- 
ousness of the Holy Trinity. No man 
can be convinced well and wisely of 
the article of the Holy, Blessed, and 
Undivided Trinity, but he that feels 
the mightiness of the Father beget- 
ting him to ‘anew life ;’ the wisdom 
of the Son ‘ building him up in a most 
holy faith ;’ and the love of the Holy 
Spirit of God making him to become 
like unto God.” (Bishop Taylor’s 
Sermon on John xvii. 17.) 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


PREPARING for publication:—Continuation 
of Sir R. C. Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire :— 
Humboldt’s Travels to the New Continent, 
4th vol. ;—The Worthies of Ireland :— 
Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay ;—Jacobite Poetry of Scotland, in 
1715 and 1745, by Mr. Hogg ;—Memoirs 
oi her late Majesty, by W. C. Oulton, 


In the press ;—Sermons, (a second vol.) 
by the Rev. H. Marriot ;—Biblical Criti- 
cisms, Translations from the Old Testa- 
ment, &c. by Bishop Horsley ;—Memoirs 
ofthe Rev. J Wesley, by R. Southey ;— 
journey from Moscow to Constantinople, 
LY Dr. M¢Michael :—-Annals of the Coin- 


are, by the Rev. R. Ruding ;—Remains of 
Dr. J. Leyden ;—The Gardener’s Remem- 
brarcer, by J Macphail ;—History of York, 
by Dr. Whitaker, No. 1. ;—The Royalist 
Armies in France in 1815, by M. Tessier ; 
—Letters on Early Rising ;—Defence of 
the Poor Laws, by S. Roberts. 


Oxford, Dec. 12.—The following subjects 
are proposed fur the Chancellor’s Prizes 
for the ensuing year, viz.--For Latin Ver- 
ses: Syracuse.—For an English Essay : 
‘* The characteristic Differences of Greek 
and Latin Poetry.”’—For a Latin Essay : 
Quenam fuerint precipue in causa, quod 
Roma de Carthagine triumpbhavit 2—-Sir 
Roger Newdigate’s Prize: ‘ The Iphige- 
nia of Timanthes.” 
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Labourers Wages. —The magistrates of 
Staffordshire, at their last quarter sessions, 
taking into consideration the practice of 
paying parish labourers a certain portion 
of their wages out of the poors’ rates, have 
resolved — That such practice is highly 
detrimental to the public welfare, as well 
as illegal, and tliat it be recommended to 
the several magistrates of this county, col- 
lectively and in div.duallv, to discountenance 
the same as mucl) as possible, by disallow- 
ing in future all sums So paid in the over- 
seer’s accounts.”” We hope that other 
counties and parishes will imitate this ex- 
ample, so as speed'ly to abolish a system 
which has been repeatedly prov ed, on va- 
rious grounds, to be highly injurious, both 
to the poor themseives and the community 


at large ‘ 


Bank-Note Forgeries—The following is 
an account of the total number of forged 
Bank Notes discovered by the Bank to 
have been forged, by presentation for pay- 
ment or otherwise, from Ist january, 1812, 
to 10th April, 1818; distinguishing each 
year, and also the number of notes oi diffe. 


rent values: 
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In the vear 1798, the prosecutions for 
forgery, or for knowingly uttering forged 
Bank of England Notes, were 12, and the 
expenses 4,150/. In 1817, there were one 
hundred and forty-two prosecutions, and 
the expenses amounted to 20,9107. ; and in 
the three first months of 181%, one hundred 
and eighteen persons were tried, the ex- 
penses for which were 19,982/. 


French Prizes. ——-The amount of the pri- 
zes proposed this vear by the Frencli Socie- 
tv for the Encourag ment of Nationalindus- 
try, is no less than 76,600 francs : a greater 
sum probably,than has ever been devoted 1 by 
any similar institution, to the purpose of 
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improving the Arts. Other French socie- 
ties are correspondingly vigorous. Among 
others, the French Academy proposes as 
the subject for a prize to be given Aug. 25, 
1819—¥* the Institution of a Jury in France;” 
a medal of 1,500 francs : and another prize 
of 1,209 francs proposed by a gentleman 
who conceals his name, for a po¢m on the 
advantages of the system of mutual instruc. 
tion [Bell and Lancaster. ] 


Experiments have lately been made in 
France on the relative quantity of Nutri- 
tive Matter contained in Vegetables, with 
a view todetermine a certain basis to be 
adopted in those public establishments 
where there is a great consumption of 
leguminous plants. The quantity of those 
used in the Maison de Detention, tor exam. 
ple, was formerly fixed by the price of the 
potatoe ; butit has been found necessary 
to take as a point of comparison, not the 
prices of substances only, but their nutri- 
tious qualities ; accordingly three questions 
have been submitted to the Faculty of Me- 
dicine, tending to determine what quanti- 
ties (with reference to the nutritive princi - 
ple) of wheaten bread, meat, dry grain, 
rice, oatmeal, or vegetables, &c. may be 
substituted for a certain quantity of pota- 
toes. M.M. Percy and Vauquelin, who 
were appointed to make the experiments, 
have ascertained that bread contains 80 
nutritive parts in 100; meal 34 in 100; 
French beans, 92; common beans, 89; 
peas, 935; lentils, 94. Cabbages and tur- 
nips, the most aqueous of all the vegetables 
compured, produced only eight pounds of 
solid matter in 100 pounds ; carrots and 
spinach, 14; potatoes, 25. As a general 
result, the reporters estimate that one 
pound of good bread is equal to two pounds 
and a half, or three pounds of potatoes ; 
and that 75 pounds of bread and 30 of meat, 
may be substituted for three hundred 
pounds of potatoes. The other substances 
bear the following proportions : four parts 
of cabbage, or three of turnips, or two parts 
of carrots and spinach, are equal to one of 


potatoes ; and about three parts and a half 


of potatoes to one of rice, lentils, beans, 
lrencl beans, and dry peas. These expe- 
riments may possibly be useful to prisons, 
workhouses, &c. in Great Britain; due al- 
lowance being made for the difference of 
English and Wrench modes of diet. 
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LIST OF 


THEOLOGY. 


Sermons on the Union of Truth, Reason, 

and Revelation, in the Doctrine of the Es- 
tablished Church of England and Treland : 
preached in the years 1814, 1815, 1816; by 
the Hon. and Rev. Edward John Turnour, 
A.M. 8vo, 12s. 

A Review of Scripture, in Testimony of 
the Truth of the Second Advent, the First 
Resurrection, and the Millennium; with 
an Appendix, containing Extracts from Mr. 
Joseph Eyre’s Observations on the Prophe- 
cies relating to the Restoration of the 
Jews ; by a Layman. Svo. 5s. 

Sermons, chieily . practical subjects ; 
by - Cogan, 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 4s. 

rmons selected fiom the most eminent 
Divines of the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centu- 
ries : abridged and rendered in a modern 
and appropriate style; by the Rev. Edward 
Atkyns Bray, Vicar of ‘Vavistock. 8vo 
10s. Od. 

The Duty of imitating Departed Worth : 

a Sermon occasioned by the lamented 
Death of the late Robert Balfour, D. D. ; 
preached in Albion street Chapel,Glasgow, 
October 25, 1818; by Ralph Wardlaw. 
Is. 6d. 

Questionsand Answers on the Catechism 
of the Church of England, adapted to the 
Capacities of Children ; with short Exhor- 
tations, Prayers, and Scripture Proofs ; by 
the Rev. William Marsh, A. M. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Companion to the Globes ; 
Linington. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Evening Amusements, or the Beauties 
of the Heavens displayed, for 1819; by 
William Frend, Esg. M.A. 3s, 

A Catalogue of Old Books, in the An- 
cient and Modern gg A "and various 
Classes of Literature, for the year 1818; 
by Longman and Co, &vo. 7s. 

The Genera of North American Plants, 
and a Catalogue of the year 1817; by Tho- 
mas Nuttall, F. L.S. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the Scot- 
tish Language. Abridged by the author, 
John Jamieson, D. 2. Svo. 14s. 

An Account of the History and Present 
State of Galvanism; by J hn Bos tock, M. 
D. F.R.S. 8vo. 7s. 

A Treatise on Spherics ; comprising the 
Elements of laded Geometry, and of 
Mlane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ther witha Series of Trigonometrical Ta- 
bles; by D. Cresswell, M.A. 7s. 

The History of the City of Dublin, from 
the earliest Accounts to the Present Time ; 
by the late John Warburton, Esq.; the late 
Rev. James Whitelaw; andthe Rev. Ro- 
bert Walsh, M.R.I.A. 2 vols. 4to. 3/. 5s. 
on large paper 8/. 8s. 

Annals of Aberdeen, from the Reign of 
King William the Lion to the End of the 
Year 1818; by William Kennedy, Esq. Ad- 
vocate, Aberdeen. 2 vols. 4to. 4/. 4s. 

View of the State of Europe during the 
Middie Ages ; by Henry Hallam, Esq. 2 
vols. 4to. 32. 3s. 

Historical Memoirs of the English Ca- 
tholics ; and Historical Minutes respecting 
the Irish and Scottish Catholics since the 
Reformation; by Charles Butler, Esq. 2 
vols. Svo. 1/. 4s. 

The Life of Mary, Queen of Scots: drawn 
from the State Papers; with six subsidiary 
Memoirs ; by George Chalmers, F.R.SS. 
A. in two vols. 4to. 3/. 13s. 6d. 

Specimens of the British Pocts,with bio- 
graphical and critical Notices : to which is 
prefixed an Introduction to the Study of 
English Poetry; by Thomas Campbell, 
Esq. 7 vols. crown 8vo. 

The Dream of Youth: a poem, 4s. 6d. 

The Widow of the City of Nain; and 
other Poems: by an Under-graduate of the 
University of Cambridge. Svo. 5s. 6d. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered; with Notes 
and occasional Illustrations; translated by 
the Rev. J. H. Hunt, A. M. late Fetlow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1/. 10s. 

Political and Literary Anecdotes of his 
Own Times; by Dr. William King, Prin- 
cipal of St. Mary Hali, Oxtord. 8vo. 
8s. Gd. 

On the Principles of Political Economy 
and ‘Taxation ; by D. Ricardo, Esq. 8vo. 
14s, 

A Graphic and Historical Description of 
the City of Edinburgh ; by J. and H. S. 


Storer. No. 1 2s. 6d, 
A Classical Tour through Italy and Sici- 
ly, tending to ilustrate some Districts 


which have not 
Fustace, in his classical 
Richard Colt Hoare, Bart, 4to. 2/. Qs. 

Travels from Vienna, through Lower 
Hangary, with some Account of Vienna 
during the Congress; by Richard Bright, 
oy D. 4to. with numerous ‘engravings, 
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RELIGIOLS INTELLIGENCE. 


SEAMEN’S BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Tne Merchant Seamen’s Bible Society, 
established in January last, is in full activi- 
ty. For several months, an agent of the 
Society has gone on board the outward- 
bound merchant ships, when clearing from 
Gravesend, to inquire into the supply which 
the several ships already possess of the 
holy Scriptures; and, when needful, to in- 
vite the crews to purchase at a very re- 
duced rate; or if this, through their pover- 
ty, cannot be accomplished, to present, 
from the Society, Bibles and Testaments 
tor their use during the voyage. Anexact 
record is kept of such supplies, and many 
opportunities have already occurred on 
the return of ships to port, for inquiring 
into th result of this attention to the mo- 
ral and religious interests of these men, 
This has generally been satisfactory. Al- 
ready there have been supplied upwards 
of 1,200 vessels, navigated by more than 
16,000 men, of whom more than 13,000 
were able to read—1,300 Bibles and 2,785 
Testaments have been gratuitously be- 
stowed forthe general use of the ships’ 
companies; and 275 Bibles, with 126 Tes- 
taments, have been purchased by indivi- 
Cuals of the crews; in addition to the sup- 
plies found on bvard, and which were either 
placed there by well-disposed owners for 
the use of the seamen, or were the private 
property of the sailors. 


HIBERNIAN SOCIETY. 


The sole objects of this Society are, the 
diffusion of education and the distribution 
of the Scriptures in Ireland—The aspect 
of the Society’s concerns continues to be 
encouraging and gratifying. Its friends 
are increasing, and its enemies (some of 
them at least) seem to be either fusing 
their hostility or relinquishing it in de- 
spair. 


Most, however, of the Roman Catholic 
priests in Ireland, we fear, still object to 
the circulation of the Scriptures, and to the 
échools of the Society. Still exceptions 
occur; as, for example :— 


“ Thave daily expected,” writes one of 
the schoolmasters, * the arrival of the Ca- 
tholic Bishop here, frem whom I expected 
nothing but a severe persecution, and harsh 
invectives against me and the parents of 
the children attending this school; but, 
blessed be God, who overrules the counsels 


of men, instead of the expected persecu- 
tion, the Bishop has exhorted the priests to 
govern their flocks with meekness, and not 
to exert an arbitrary or tyrannical power 
over any of them ; in consequence of which, 
the schools in this vicinity may be expected 
to flourish, and produce fruit in abundance, 
tothe glory and praise of God. Some, who 
had withdrawn their children from the 
schools, are now anxious to have them re- 
turned.” 


The following is an extract from a letter 
of a Roman Catholic priest. 


‘*T feel grateful for the confidence which 
vou and the charitable Society repose in 
me, for my humble exertions in the in- 
Struction of the poor. Wouldto God that 
all Christians, of whatever denomination, 
would zealously unite to rescue them from 
ignorance, and diffuse among them the 
light of the Gospel; which would prove the 
most effectual means to rectify their mo- 
rals, and impress their minds with charity, 
justice, and resignation to the will of Hea- 
ven; which virtues, necessary as they are 
for their future happiness, do not guide 
their conduct. 


**T understand that some clergymen of 
my persuasion do not approve or sanction, 
in their respective parishes, the method 
offered by the Society, for the instruction 
of the poor Irish; under the apprehension, 
I suppose, of their gaining proselytes to 
the Protestant religion. I eutertain no 
suspicion of that tendency, but judge 
very favourably of their laudable design; 
and, consequently, shall always feel happy 
in contributing my mite towards the edifi- 
cation of my poor parishioners, aided by the 
donations of the humane and charitable So- 
ciety. I sincerely wish that your labours 
and those of the Society, for the good of 
the community, may be attended with the 
desired effect, and terminate prosperously 
to the honour of God.” 


The following extracts of letters, from 
different writers, will be read with satis- 


faction. 


** A young priest observed, that our 
schools would shortly flourish in this 
country, as there was a prospect of per- 
secution being at an end; for that, on 
Good Friday last, a conference was held 
in the town of G. at which thirty-three 
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priests were present, as also the Bishop ; 
that the different priests, who did not like 
the institution, requested the Bishop to give 
orders to suppress our schools ; and that 
priest H. opposed their proceedings, argu- 
ing from Scripture the inconsistency of such 
as would resist the truth, or prevent the 
education of the poor who are in ignorance ; 
which had such an effect on the Bishop’s 
mind, that he said, *‘ You may do what you 
please in your different parishes, about this 
matter; but,as for me, I heartily coincide 
with Mr. H. ” 


‘* The priests, who were our greatest 
enemies in this part of the country, striving 
heretofore to abolish the institution, to put 
a stop to the establishment of schools, and 
to prevent their flocks from reading the 
Scriptures, are at present recommending 
what they formerly prohibited. <A priest 
of this parish called at my door a few days 
ago, and, to my surprise, told me that he 
never would obey the Bishop in persecuting 
any of the free schools.” 


‘‘ The moral tendency of our system is 
no small recommendation ; for nothing is 
more certain than that many wicked parents 
would not wish to see their evil habits trans- 
fused into the character of their children, 
of which the following is a recent instamce : 
~--A man, who, in consequence of a strict 
injunction laid on him by Father B., had 
taken his son from the Society’s school 
here, but, after a trial of two or three 
months, had made him resume his atten- 
dance there, was accosted, in the hearing 
of a person of veracity (who gave me the 
anecdote) by an acquaintance, and interro- 
gated why he had, contrary to the priest’s 
orders, sent back his son to the school. He 
replied, ‘ Why, my dear fellow, what could 
ido? While he attended at that school, I 
bad every comfort in him. He was agood 
boy, attentive to his book, nor would vou 
hear an oath out of his mouth ; but ever 
since [took him from it, in obedience to 
the priest, he spends his time in the streets 
in all wickedness, and swears like a troop- 
er. I would not have my son so changed 
for all the priests in the world; let them 
say what they will, Twill not keep him 
from the school : and sure such schools are 
a blessing to the world,’ ” 


“ The people hold the schools in great 
estimation. They have proved the false- 
hood of all the stories propagated in order 
\o intimidate them from sending their 
children to them. They have found, that, 
even could they pay for their education, 
‘et children would not derive the same 
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advantage from other schools, as from those 
of the Society. Many, very many of them, 
have also found that benefit from the Word 
of God, in the bands of their children, 
which has convinced them that it is for 
their interest to be intimately acquainted 
with its contents. These operate s0 pow- 
erfully, that when they are forced by pub- 
lic proclamation after mass, or when it is 
required of them privately at confession, 
to take away their children from the 
schools, they soon relapse and send them 
again ; so that materially to injure a school 
where the people have had time to appre- 
ciate its value, a priest must expose him- 
selfto the odium of repeatedly appearing 
its opposer. 


“The people that would not hear me 
when I was in this country about fifteen 
months since, nor even look at one of our 
Testaments, are now inviting me to their 
houses, and begging me to get Bibles and 
Testaments for them.” 


The sickness which has been so general- 
ly and severely felt among the poor in Ire- 
land, has, in some instances, prevented the 
regular attendance of the children at the 
schools, and occasioned partial interrup- 
tions of their daily progress. The suffer- 
ings of the puor appear to have been indeed 
grievous in the extreme. The manifest 
usefulness, however, of the schools, has 
enabled the Committee, in various instan- 
ces, to procure subscriptions in their re- 
spective neighbourhoods, and small weekly 
contributions from the parents, which so far 
relieve the funds of the burden of entire 
maintenance, which at first lay on them. 


During the last quarter, fifly-six new 
schools have been opened ; but the amount 
which will be received as an annual sub- 
scription of three guineas for a school, and 
as contributions from the parents of the 
children, in every case in which such sub- 
scriptions and contributions could be ob- 
tained, will make the charge, of these fifty. 
six schools, to the Society, only equa! to 
thirty-four. 


Inthe last year | 
there were, 


In the present year 
there are, 





Schools. Scholars. | Schools. Scholars. 
347 27,776 | 392 32,516 
Increase since lastyear, 45 4,740 


There are also about 1250 adults, who 
are taught to read the holy Scriptures, by 
the agency of the Society. 
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The schools and scholars are distributed 
as follows :— 


. ’ , } — 
County. Schools. Schol ;\County. Schools. Schol. 


iw 


~ 
“ 





Sliro 47 4140IGalway 23 1699 
Leitrim 58 4712|Longford 6 459 
Fermanagh 53 5671) Tyrone 21 287 
Donegal 47 4202|Monaghan 58 3596 
Cavan $5. 2817[Uork i 46 
Roscommon? 799, Waterfurd 2 100 
Mayo 52 4186! 


The other branch of the Society’s con- 
cerns—the circulation of the holy Scrip- 
tures—has partaken © sd, a corresponding in- 
crease. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society ay grant ed i the Hibernian So- 
ciety 1009 English Bibles, 2.00 English 
and 500 Irish ‘'estaments ; and also 200 
Irish: Bibles, for sale or gratuitous distrilu- 
tion : previously to which, there were dis- 
Srinated, in the course of the last year, 
1610 Bibles and 6457 Testaments. The 
Hibernian Society fias diffused these trea- 
sures of Divine knowledge, among 'hir'y- 
two thousand noor and destitute child: . 
and among one thousand two Lundred and 
fifty dark ‘and ignorant adults, ii a part of 
the kingdem in — unwearied eth rts 
are made to exclude the pure light of hea- 
venly trath, and t perpetuate t he darkness 
und errors of superstition, 

A correspondent observes, ‘* Parties for 
reading the Senipt Ires ene = ply. in the 
vic nity of many of our sia is there are 
neetings for adults : many of them cannot 
read; yet they atiend on those who can, 
with the most earnest attention.” 


Varisus anecdotes are added i in the Re- 
port, illustrative of the eflects of the So- 
cietv’s exertions, We can pete but a spe- 


One of the Society’s corresnondeuts writes 
—* f found Roman Catholic who 


a poor 
esk a word of English. I ask- 
ed him what was his hope of salvation. 
He answered, with tearsof gratitude and 
joy, ‘ My whole dependence for salvation 
ison Christ Jesus, who suffered and died 
for me, a poor sinner. I thought, some 
time ago, that the angels in heaven, the 
priest on the earth, and different other 
Unings were to save ne; but, by hearing 
the Ser: ptures read as often as opportunity 
offered, I have learned a better and a surer 
wey of 8: alvation : lor Jesus hath shed his 
biood, whic! »it Was notinthe power of any 
other to do, tor the transgressions of sin- 
aere.”” 
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A young man, a noted extortioner, hav- 
ing met one of the schoolmasters at a fune- 
ral, began to censure him for introducing 
the Bible in the neighbourhood. The 
schoolmaster entered on a defence of the 
book ; and in a tone of conciliation so fo- 
reign to his former character as to surprise 
the man, rescued it from the many foul as- 
nersions with which ignorance and super- 
stition had loadedit, and so happiiy evinced 
its true tendency and invaluable importance, 
by the efiects of its contents on his own 
principles and conduct, the pi.as:ng change 
in his domestic circumstances, and the 
peace of his family, that the young man 
conceived a strong desire to have an op- 
portunity of judging for himself. Accord- 
ingly, after the interment, hc rewurned to 
his own residence wit!; a Bible, lent to him 
fora given time; at the expiration of which 
he came to the schootmaster’s house, and 

made this dectara iON : ‘*Tneed not tell 
you what I think of this book You may 
judge of the light in which I view it, when 
{ inform you, that Lintend to cancel all the 
engagements made with me by those who 
were compelled by their necessities, last 
summer, to pass their promissory notes to 
me for provisions, which I sold at a great 
advance, even over the current high prices ; 
and ‘to aecept from them the lowest cash 
prices going at the time: and Ff trust I 
shall never again attempt to enrich myself 
in this way.” 

‘he net income of the year has been 
4532/. 16s. Of this sum Auxiliary Socie- 
ties have supplied 1501/. 9s. ; and subserip- 
tions and donations in Ireiand have amount- 
ed to 520/. 16s. 7d. 


MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 


The United ieigy pi commonly called 
Moravians, were, till lately, cornparatively 
little known in this country. Their missions 
among the heathen, how etl have recent- 
ly attracted much attention, not only as 
models of what suchesta Lb Jishments should 
he, but as proofs how effectually the rudest 
barbarians may be civilized by being Chris- 
tianized. Wherever the United Brethren 
have preached the Gospel among savages, 
they have introduced the arts of sccial life ; 
und wherever the Gospel has been receiv- 
ed, those savages have literally become 
“* new creatures,” not only in heart and | 
conduct, but in personal appearance an 
intellect. The commendation due to the 
Moravians on these accounts, has been libe- 
rally awarde as yt — hy enlightenea 
travellers, who have occasionally visited 
their remote setticments, and been struck 
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with wonder on beholding the comfortable 
habitations, the happy circumstances, the 
humble demeanour, and the fervent piety 
of the converts from Paganism, whether 
Greenlanders, Esquimaux, North Ameri- 
can Indians, Negroes, or Hottentots,* but 
by the governments of the colonies where 
the Missionaries have been stationed, who 
have borne the most favourable testimony 
to the benign influence of their labours 
upon the state of society in the neighbour- 
hood of their congregations, and have ex- 
tended to them the most indulgent pro- 
tection. 


The ancestors ofthe Moravian Brethren 
had been a church of martyrs for many 
ages before the Reformation. Originally 
descended from the Sclavonian branch of 
the Greek Church, they never implicitly 
submitted to the authority of the Pope, 
though their princes, from the year 967, 
adhered to the Roman communion; but 
they resolutely retained the Bible in their 
hands, and performed their church service 
according to the ritual of their fathers, 
and in their mother tongue. For these 
heresies, as they were deemed, they were 
persecuted without mercy, and almost 
without intermission; many were punish- 
ed with death, more with the spoiling of 
their goods, and multitudes with imprison- 
ment and exile. In their sufferings were 
literally exemplified the declarations of 
the Apostles concerning the ancient wor- 
thies : ** They had trials of cruel mockings 
and scourgings, yea, moreover, of bonds 





*Vide Barrow’s Travels in Southern 
Africa, Vol. I. p. 308—372; also Lich- 
tenstein’s Travels in the same country ; 
Printed Evidence taken before the Privy 
Council on the Abolition of the Slave Trade 
in 1789; Bryan Edwards’s History of the 
British West-India Islands, &c. 


Mr. Wilberforce, in his Practical View 
of Cliristianity, describes the United Bre- 
thren as * a body of Christians who have 
perhaps excelled all mankind in solid and 
inequivocal proofs of the love of Christ, 
and of the most ardent, and active, and 
patient zeal im his service. It is a zeal,” 
he adds, ‘* tempered with prudence, sof- 
tened with meekness, soberly aiming at 
great ends by the gradual operation of 
weil-adapted means, supported by a cou- 
rage which no danger can intimidate, and 
a quiet constancy which no hardships can 


ey haust,”? 
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and imprisonment; they were stoned, 
were tempted, were slain with the sword; 
being destitute, afflicted, tormented, (of 
whom the world was not worthy,) they 
wandered in deserts, and in mountains, and 
in dens and caves of the earth.” 


Among these confessors and martyrs in 
the fourteenth century, appeared John 
Huss, who was condemned to the flames 
as aheretic. During the war that ensued 
after his death, the Church of the United 
Brethren, under its present name, was 
formed by those who chose rather to suffer 
as witnesses of the truth, than defend the 
truth by the temporal weapons of warfare. 
A sanguinary decree was issued against 
therm, at the diet in 1468, and was com- 
manted to be read from ali the pulpits in 
the land. The prisons in Bohemia were 
crowded with the members of their church, 
and their first Bishop, Michael, remained 
in close confinement until the death of the 
King Podiebrad. Many perished, in deep 
dungeons, with hunger; others were in- 
humanly tortured. The remainder fled to 
the thickest forests, where, fearing to be 
betrayed in the day-time, they kindled 
their fires only at night, round which they 
spent their hours in reading the Scriptures 
and in prayer. When they afterwards 
obtained some respite from persecution, 
they were the first people who employed 
the newly-invented art of printing for the 
publication of the Scriptures in a diving 
tongue, and three editions of the Bohemian 
Bible were issued by them before the Refor- 
mation.—- When Luther, Melancthon, Bu- 
cer, and Calvin, at length arose to testify 
more successfully than they had been able 
to do against the errors and usurpations 
of the Church of Rome, to each of these 
illustrious men the Moravians submitted 
their doctrinal tenets, their church disci- 
pline, and the records of their affairs ; anc 
from each in return they received a-suran 
ces of cordial approbation, and the kindest 
encouragement. 


But as the Reformation did not penc- 
trate into the recesses of Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, they iad to suffer renewed and ag. 
gravated persecution ; tril, towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, they 
were so hunted down, and — scattered 
abroad, that they ceased to be known pub- 
licly as an existing church. Their devo 
tions, at the peril of life and liberty, were 
performed by steal: in private dwellings, 

n deep forests, and in lonely caverns, « 
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few only daring to assemble in one place 
and at one time. Previous to this disper- 
sion, their Bishop, Amos Comeneus, one 
of the most distinguistied scholars of that 
age, published their history, with a dedica- 
tion (which he calis his last wil! and testa- 
ment) to the Church of England, bequeath- 
ing to it the memorials ot bis people in the 
following affecting terms:—‘‘ If, by the 
grace of God, there hath been found in us 
(as wise and godly men have sometimes 
thought,) any thing true, any thing honest, 
any thing just, any thing pure, any thing 
lovely and of good report; if any virtue 
and any praise; care must be taken that 
it may not die with us when we die; and 
at least that the very foundation be not 
buried under its present ruins, so that ge- 
nerations to come may not know where to 
look for them. And, indeed, this care is 
taken, and provision is made on this be- 
half, by this our trust committed to your 
hands.” Sixty years after this period, the 
Church of the Brethren was raised from 
its depression by a persecution intended ta 
crush its last remnant in Moravia. Some 
families, flying from thence, found a refuge 
on the estates of Count Zuuzendorf, in Lu- 
satia, where they built a humble village 
(Herrnhut,) which is now the principal 
settlement of the Brethren. As their coun- 
irymen, together with some pious peopie 
from other quarters, joined them, their 
congregations gradually multiplied through 
Germany, and a few were estabiished in 
Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Holland, and 
North America. The Brethren frst ap- 
peared in England about the middle of the 
jast century, where, (though the most ma- 
lignant calumnies were circulated against 
them) in the simplicity of conscicus inno- 
cence they laid their case before Pariia- 
ment. Their doctrines, discipline, charac- 
ter, and history, were scrupulously exa-. 
mined, in committees of both houses, and 
abill,exempting them from taking oaths and 
bearing arms, wascarried with the unani- 
mous consent of the bishops: indeed, all 
Opposition to it was abandoned after the 
final investigation of ther claims: and 
they were fully acknowledged by the Bri- 
tish legislature, to be *‘an ancient Protes- 
tantand episcopal church, which had been 
countenanced and relieved by the kings 
of England, his majesty’s predecessors.’’* 





* See the Journals of the House of Com- 
mons, vol. xxv. and Acts 20 Geo. II. cap. 
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The Brethren have now several congre. 
gations in England, Scotiand, and Ireland; 
but their numbers are «very where small, 
and their means of supporting their mis. 
sions to the heathen, very slender. Yet, 
even of the little which has been at their 
disposal, no incons:desable proportion has 
been furnished by the occasional boun- 
ty of Christians of other denominations. 


When the Moravian refugees, on Count 
Zinzeadorf’s estates, scarcely amounted to 
600 persons, when they had only just found 
rest from suffering, and were beginning to 
build a church and habitations, where there 
had previously been a desert—so great 
was their ardent piety and zeal for the 
extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
thatin the short period of eight or nine 
vears they had sent missionaries to Green- 
land, to the Indians in North and South 
America, to many of the West-India Isl- 
ands, to Lapland, to Algiers, to Guinea, 
to the Cape of Good Hope, to Ceylon, and 
subsequently to Labrador, to Tartary, to 
the Nicobar islands, to Persia, and to 
Egypt. In 1752, p tying the condition of 
the Negroes in the West Indies, two bre. 
thren sailed to the Danish island of St, 
Thomas; and such was their devoted. 
ness to the work, that having heard that 
they could not have intercourse with the 
slaves unless they themselves became 
slaves, they went with that full purpose, 
that they might have the opportunity of 
teaching the Africans the way of delive- 
rance from a far worse captivity than 
that of the body, the captivity of sin and 
Satan. Although this sacrifice was not 
eventually required of them, sacrifices 
scarcely less painful were cheerfully en- 
dured for many years, during which they 
had to maintain themselves by manual 
labour under a tropical sun, while every 
hour of leisure was employed in convers- 
ing with the heathen. The fruits of their 
zeal and perseverance in due time ap- 
peared ; and in the West Indies « Danish 
and British,) there are now more than 
25,006 Negroes joined to their congrega- 





44, and 22 Geo. II. cap. 30, passed in 
1747-1748; A congratulatory Letter from 
Archbishop Potter to Count Nicholas 
Lewis, one of their Bishops, on the occa- 
sion of his consecration, written in Latin, 
with a translation, in Crantz’s History of 
the Brethren, Preface. 
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tions, and a vast number have entered into rians his own. He soon so won the affec- 


eternal rest, steadfast in the faith of Christ. 
Nota step behind these in ardour and self- 
denial were the first missionaries that went 
to Greenland in 1733. ‘These were plain 
men, who knew only their native tongue, 
and who, in order to acquire one of the 
most barbarous dialects on the earth, had to 
learn the Danish language first, that they 
might avail themscives of the Grammar of 
the Rev. Mr. Egede, a Danish missionary 
then in that country. Now, the principal 
part of the population of Greenland is be- 
come Chrisiian, and the state of society won- 
derfully changed, and instruction, through 
the medium of the Danish as well as Mo- 
ravian teachers, is at feast as universal in 
the! inhospitable clime as in our own coun- 
try. In 1734, some brethren went among 
the Indians of North America. Their la- 
bours, their trials, their sufferings, and 
their success, were extraordinary even in 

missionary history. Many thousands of 
these roving and turbulent savages, of all 
other perhaps the most haughty and untrac- 
table, were converted from the error of their 

ways, and adorned the doctrines of God 

their Saviour, both in their lives and by 

their deaths. On one occasion, ninety-six 

men, women, and children, being treache- 

rously made prisoners by White banditti, 

were scalped and tomahawked in cold 

blood, and, according to the testimony of 
their murderers, with their latest breath 

gave affecting evidence of their faith. At 

another time, eleven missionaries were 

burnt alive in their dwellings, or massacred 

and thrown back into the flames, in attempt- 

ing to escape, by a troop of Indians in the 

French service. 


In the late war, also, the Brethren’s set- 
tlement at Fairfield, in Canada, was plun- 
dered and burnt to the ground by the Ame- 
rican army under general Harrison. A 
missionary and his wife accompanied these 
Christian Indians on their flight, who en- 
dured for more than two years the most ee- 
plorable privation with unshaken resiga- 
tion, thankful to God thai they had yet the 
bread of iife and the means of grace, when 
they had scarcely any other comfort left.— 
In 1737, George Schmidt built himself a 
hut, and cleared a piece of ground near 
Serjeant’s River, Findiar it impossible to 
learn the H ittentot ianwouare, he 


set reso. 
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tions of these rude people, that many be- 
came willing scholars, and made proficien- 
cy in learning to read the Scriptures. In 
the course of seven years he baptized seven 
persons, who gave proof of their sincere 
conversion; but owing to some difficulties 
that arose at that period, he went to Burope, 
to obtain assistance and to procure powers 
from the Dutch Government to pursue his 
peaceful ministry. These were denied, 
and he was never permitted to go back to 
the colony. His heart, however, was amon 
his Hottentots, till the hour of his death ; 
he was accustomed to consecrate a part of 
every day to prayer to God in their behalf; 
and it is recorded, that he was at length 
found a corpse in the performance of this 
duty. Meanwhile, though his scholars and 
converts kept together for a short time ex- 
pecting his return, they were in the sequel 
lost among their countrymen ; and during: 
fifty years, according to human apprehen- 
sion, his labours seemed to have been in 
vain, and his earnest supplications on their 
behalf unanswered. But at the end of that 
interval the Brethren were enabled to send 
three men of like spirit with George 
Schmidt to the Cape of Good Hope, with 
the permission of the Dutch Government. 
They found the spot which he had cultivat- 
ed: the ruins of his hut were yet visible ; 
but his garden had run to waste, and the 
whole valley was such a haunt for wiid 
beasts, that it was called Bavian’s Kloof 
(Baboon’s Glen.) The new missionaries, 
however, took possession of it, expelled 
these intruders, gathered the Hottentots to 
hear the word of God, and taught theie 
children to read it under the shadow ofa 
magnificent pear-tree, planted by their pre- 
decessor, which was still in full vigour anc. 
bearing. But this tree and its fruit were 
not all that remained of the good man’s fa- 
bours there :—an aged blind woman, who 
had been one of bis converis, being traced 
out, produced a Dutch Testament, which he 
had given her, when he left Africa, and 
which she kept as her greatest treasure, 
carefully wrapt up in two sheepskins. A 
young Hottentot woman was ii the habit 
of reading occasionally from this book to 
her, and this young woman became one of 
the earliest converts of the three brethren, 
In that place (since called Gnadenthal,) 
there is now a flourishing congregation of 
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another (Groenekloof,) which is also great- 
ly prospering.* A third settlement has been 
lately begun, under the encouragement of 
the British Government, on the Witte Re- 
vier, near the borders of Caflraria. The 
two former, according to the testimony of 
both friends and enemies to missionary ex- 
ertions, are like beautiful gardens in the 
midst of the wilderness; the Hottentots 
themselves being as much changed in their 
habits, manners, and minds, as the face of 
their country has been improved by indus- 


WesrInpres. dimong the Negro Slaves. 
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try and skill. The change which has taken 
place in their hearts, the eye of God alone 
can see in all its aspects, and contemplate 
in all its issues; but it is sufficiently obvi- 
ous to all that the love of Christ bas subdu- 
ed their natural character, and has brought 
their affections and their understandings 
into obedience to himself. 


The Brethren have various missions in 
other parts of the globe ; the following is a 
table of the whole :-— 

Mission ari 


When begun, Settlement. 





Danish Islands. St. Thomas - 2 2 2 
St. Croix - - 1732 3 » 3S 

St. Jan : - 5 2 5 
British Islands. Jamaica - 1754 4, 10 
, 1756 3 ; . 
Antigua - - 1817 , ; 16 
sarbadoes - 1765 1 * 
St. Kitts - - - 1775 1 4 
SoutH AMERICA - - . - 1738 5 1) 
SouTrH Arnica. Among the Hottentots. § 1756renew’c 1792 2 2 sai 
Near the Cape of Good Hope 2 1818 1 4 - 
NortH America. Among the Native Indians. 175 9 7 
Coast of Labrador - - - 1764 3 25 
zreenland - - - 7393 5 16 
Russran Asta. Among the Calmuc Tartars.: 1765 ] 2 
Total 52 155 


For many years past, the burden of pe- 
cuniary expense attending these missions 
has been more than the Brethren were able 
to bear: but the successive occupation of 
toeir principal settlements as the head-quar- 
ters of the hostile armies in 1813 brought 
them tothe verge of ruin. ‘The commit- 
tees in London for the relief of the sufier- 
ing Germans felt it an imperative duty, in 
the year 1813, to extend their assistance 
tothe Brethren’s settlements, in order to 
avert from them the extremity of distress 
with which they were threatened ¢ It is 
not, therefore, surprising that the Mission 
Funds should be so reduced as scarcely to 


have been able to support the families of 





* Mr. Latrobe’s * Visit to South Africa,”’ 
which we hope shortly to introduce to our 
readers, inour Review department, furnish- 
es some very interesting notices of these 
statements. 


7 See printed Reports of the committees 
for the Relief of the Distresses in Germany, 
.c.; First Report, p. 8.; Second Keport, 
pn. 6,7. 


> 





the missionaries that are maintained Ly 
them, and the aged and infirm who have re- 
retired from labour; or that the Brethren 
should be at the present time dependent 
chiefly uponother communities of Chris- 
tians for the preservation of the existence 
of their missions abroad. Notwithstanding 
these discouragements they unobtrusively 
persevere in simplicity and bumility, trust. 
ing that He who said to his disciples, when 
he sent them forth to teach all nations, 
“ Lo, I am with you alway, even to the end 
of the world,” will not leave them destitute 
of the means of continuing to promote the 
spiritual and temporal benefit of the various 
fiocks which they have been the instruments 
of rescuing from the dominion of the de- 
grading vices and superstitions of Pagan- 
ism, and of leading into the paths of boli- 
ness and peace, 


* * To those of our readers who may 
feel disposed to assist these deserving 
men in their arduous and useful labours, 
it may be necesssary to state, that annual 
subscriptions and donations to ‘ The 
Londen Association in Aid of the Mora 
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vian Missions,” (which devotes its funds 
exclusively to their support) are received 
by the foltowi:g bankers :—Messrs. Mor- 
land and Co. Pall-Mall; Messrs. Pole, 
Thornton, and Co. 1, Bartholomew-lane ; 
Messrs. Stephensons and Co. 69, Lombard- 
street; Messrs. Ricketts, Thorne, and Co. 
Castle Bank, Bristol; Messrs. Tuffnell and 
Co. Bladud Bank, Bath; Messrs. Glen- 
cross, Hodge, and Co. Plymouth ; Messrs. 
Sparkes and Co. General Bank, Exeter ; 
Messrs. J. and 8B. Goodeve, Gosport ; 
Messrs. Wigney and Co. Brighton; Messrs. 
Hurley and Co. Lewes ; Messrs. Haydons, 
Guildford ; Messrs. Mansfield and Co. Lei- 
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cester; Messrs. Smith and Co. Derby; 
Messrs. Miles, Bawtree, and Co. Colches- 
ter; Messrs. Gurney and Co. Norwich, 
Lynn, and Halesworth ; Messrs. Mortlock 
and Sons, Cambridge; Messrs. Barnard 
and Green, Bedford ; Messrs. Atwood and 
Co. Birmingham ; Messrs. Parker, Shores, 
and Co. Sheffield; Messrs. Smith, Ellison, 
and Co. Lincoln; Messrs. Smith and 
Thompson, Hull; Messrs. Jones, Lloyd, 
and Co., and Messrs. Heywood and Co. 
Manchester; Messrs. Reed and Co. New- 
castle ; Messrs. Ramsay, Bonar, and Co. 
Edinburgh ; and Messrs, George Latouche 
and Co. Dublin. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


UNITED STATES. 


ix a former Number we made our readers 
acquainted with the occupation of Florida 
by an armed American force, under the 
command of Genera} Jackson, and with the 
execution of two British subjects, Arbuth- 
not and Ambrister, who had fallen into his 
hands on his entering that province. We 
then expressed a hope that, when all the 
circumstances of the transaction came to 
be made public, they would be found to 
amount to a justification of the American au- 
thorities, because we felt sincerely desirous 
that nothing might occur to interrupt the 
harmony of the two nations. Information 
on the subject las at length been communi- 
caled to Congress. That information con- 
sists of the charges preferred against these 
unfortunate men, the evidence taken before 
the court-martial which tried and convict- 
ed them, and the proceedings had in conse- 
quence; and we may fairly assume that 
the American Government, in this commu- 
nication, has put forward the strength of its 
case. It will not be expected that we 
siould enter into a lengthened statement 
or discussion of the particulars contained 
in these documents; but the impression 
they have made upon our minds is, that, 
whatever forms may have accompanied the 
trial, the verdict was most unjust, and the 
execution no better than a foul and preme- 
ditated murder. The only charge stated 
to be proved against Arbuthnet was, “ ex- 
citing the Creek Indians to war against the 
United States, he being a subject of Great 
Christ. Obsery. No. 205. 


Britain, with which the said States were at 
peace.” In the effort to prove this charge 
the received rules of evidence were most 
grossly and scandalously violated; and af- 
ter all, so far was the evidence adduced 
from substantiating the allegation, that the 
effect of it is rather to prove that Mr. Ar- 
buthnot had exerted his utmost influence 
to preserve tranquillity. His letters, indeed, 
manifest the indignation he felt at the law- 
less encroacliments, and the unjust ageres- 
sions, as he doubtless conceived them to 
be, of the subjects of the United States, 
and shew the eagerness with which he 
sought the interference of the British au- 
thorities to protect the Indians, among 
whom he dwelt, as well as his own proper- 
ty, from American rapacity, which he 
thought them bound by treaty to do; but 
they contain no ground on which to charge 
him with exciting the CreekjIndians to war 
against the United States. The utmost 
length to which he goes is to apprize the 
Indians that a hostile attack upon them is 
meditated, and to advise them to prepare 
to resist it. As for the gunpowder he had 
sold them, it was an ordinary article of 
trade, necessary for their occupation of 
hunting, and which it was inno way crimi- 
nal to sell to the Indians. But even if the 
charge had been proved in its fullest extent, 
it seems now to be agreed that it would not 
constitute a crime cognisable, on any prin- 
ciple of public law, by an American court- 
martial. Mr. Arbuthnot resided within the 
limits of a state absolutely independent of 
the United States. He owed them no al- 
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legiance. He could not be guilty of rebel- 
lion or treason against them. But, says 
the court-martial, Arbuthnot was an Lug- 
lishman, and England was at peace with 
America And what then? Does not uni- 
versal usage authorize the entrance of the 
citizens of one country into the military ser- 
vice of another not at war with his own? 
Are not volunteers trom neutral nations 
universally tolerated ? Suppose we had put 
to death all the neutral seamen found on 
board American ships of war during our 
Jate conflict, what a just outcry would have 
been raised against us? In short, the pro- 
ceeding does not admit of a justification, 
The execution of Arbuthnot on the part of 
General Jackson, seems to us to be no bet- 
ter than a foul and deliberate murder. 


a 


The same general reasoning applies {o 
the case of Ambrister, althougi there 
are some slight shades of distinction, both 
in the charges preferred against him and 
in the nature of the evidence. Itis more 
distinctly proved in his case, that he sti- 
mulated the Indians to resistance. ‘The 
court-martial that tried him, condemned 
him in the first instance to be shot, but, on 
reconsidering their sentence, they changed 
it to whipping and confinement in a chain 
for twelve months—an unheard-of punish- 
ment for a court-Martial to inflict on a man 
who was a gentleman, and had borne a 
commission in the British army. General 
Jeckson, however, strangely deeming this 
opprobrious sentence to be too lenent for 
the offence, annulled it, and directed the 
first sentence to be carried tnto execution, 
and Ambrister was accordingly shot. 


It appears from what has been said in 
Parliament on this subject, that discussions 
have taken place upon it between the two 
governments, and we are sanguine in hop- 
ing that the sense of justice will be so 
strong on the part of the United States, as 
to lead them to make the most satisfactory 
reparation for the disgraceful and criminal 
conduct of their officers. The American 
government itself could know nothing of the 
transaction, and therefore, had no part in 
it. It willremain for them, however, to 
disavow it. It appears, indeed, to have 
made much the same impression on the 
mind of the public in that country, which it 
has inthis. We trust, therefore, that eve- 
ry thing will be done which could be de- 
sired to prevent this unhappy transaction 
from causing any misunderstanding be- 


ry. 
i Jan. 


tween us. This affair, as well as the inva. 
sion of Florida, is undergoing the investi- 
gation of a Committee of Congress, who 
appear, as far as we can judge, to have en- 
tered upon the inquiry in a spirit of mode- 
ration and impartiality. 


The paper currency of the United States 
appears to be in considerable disorder. 
The State Banks have, in many instances, 
been obliged to suspend their cash-pay- 
ments, and the want of specie throughout 
the United States, appears to be felt as se- 
verely as in this country, and, we appre- 
hend, from a precisely similar cause, 
namely, the excessive issue of a paper me- 
dium. 


We observe, with much satisfaction, that 
a commercial treaty has been concluded 
between this country and the Un:ted States. 
The particulars have not yet been disclos- 
ed. But we hatl the circumstance as indi- 
cating a mutual disposition to concession 
and accommodation, in the arrangement of 
points, many of which must have involved 
considerable delicacy and difficulty. 


FRANCE. 


Some passages in the address of the 
clamber of peers to the king breathe a spi- 
rit of peace which we shail be glad to find 
infused into the mass of the nation. They 
particularly urge the necessity of consoli- 
dating the public tranquillity, and rallying 
round the charter, which, with the political 
liberties of the people, the king is remind. 
ed of the duty of maintaining. It is added, 
**God made men free; but to insure to 
them the peaceful enjoyment of this com- 
mon right, he commanded them to obey 
the authorities which reign by the laws of 
which he is the source and sanction.” 
‘“‘ France has need of order and repose. 
She has lost the dangerous ambition of being 
Jormidable to her neighbours.’ Happy, in- 
deed, will it be for herself and others, 
if such shall eventually prove to be the 
fact! 


Considerable changes have occurred in 
the Prench ministry. The marquis Dessolles 
takes the place of the duke of Richeliev, 
as minister of foreign affairs ; M.de Cazes 
is named minister of the interior, the minis- 
try of the police being suppressed ; Baron 
Louis minister of finance; Baron Portai 
minister of the marine; and M. de Serr¢ 
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minister of justice. It does not appear that 
the political views of the present ministry 
differ materially from those of the former, 
The change has, probably, had its origin 
in some court intrigues, unconnected with 
any great question of national policy. 


HANOVER. 

We are happy to perceive, among many 
other indications of the increased attention 
of the European legislatures to the dic- 
tates of humanity, as well as of a sound 
and enlightened policy, that the assembly 
of the States of this kingdom has decided, 
in one of its first sittings, that torture shall 
be abolished. Exculpatory oaths in criminal 
eXaminations,it would appear, are about to be 
abolished also as useless, or rather as worse 
than useless. ‘Ihe introduction of the trial 
by jury is spoken of as a probable event. 


SPAIN, &C. 


The few last weeks have witnessed the 
death of three more female sovereigns. 
The reigning Queen of Spain expired De- 
cember 26, and, as would appear from the 
Spanish papers, greatly beloved and la- 


mented by hersubjects. The ex-Queen of 
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Spain died soon after at Rome. The Queen 
of Wurtemburg, lately the Duchess of Ol- 
denburgh, well known and greatly respect- 
ed in this country, has also died, after an 
illness of but a few days. She was the fa» 
vourite sister of the Emperor of Russia, 
who, with the Empress Dowager, lefi her 
but a few wecks since in perfect health, 
and in the full enjoyment of the respect 
and love of all ranks of persons in her do- 
minions. Two of these princesses were in 
the prime of life. How aflectingly have 
the events of the last fourteen or fifteen 
months recalled to the memory, and, we 
hope, impressed upon the hearts of many, 
the well-known remark of the heathen 
poet; a remark, the intrinsic truth and co- 
gency of which has long since rendered it 
a familiar apophthegm : 


‘* Pallida mors xquo pulsat pede paupe- 
rum tabernas 
Lepumaque turres ;”—— 


a remark, we may add, which the Christian 
reader will know how to turn to a far 
higher purpose than the heathen poet, and 
from which he will learn, ‘*so to number 
his days, that ne may apply his heart unto 
wisdom.”’ 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The new Parliament® was convened for 
the despatch of business on the 14th inst., 
on which day Mr. Manners Sutton was 
re-elected Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. Several days were employed civiefly 
in swearing inthe members, Qn the Qlst, 
the royal speech was read by commission- 
ers; the death of the Queen, which formed 
one of its topics, not allowing the Regent 
to deliver it in person. The subjects 
touched upon, are, the King’s continued 
indisposition, the decease of her late ma- 
jesty, the evacuation of France, the com- 


- mercial convention and other arrangements 


with the United States of America, the late 
reductions in the army aid navy, the im- 


» proved state of the revenue, the war in 


India, and the present favourable condition 
of the country. All these subjects have 
been laid before the public, and as the 
speech only touches upon them transiently, 
and with scarcely any thing in the shape of 
comment, it does not, of course, afford ma- 
ny points of discussion, Addresses, couch. 





* A list of the newly elected House of 
Commons is given in our Appendix, pub- 
lished with the present Number. 





ed in very general terms, were consequent 
ly carried through both houses without an 
amendment, though not without a few re 
marks from different speakers, indicative 
of dissent from some of the views given in 
the royal speech. The marquis of Lans- 
down, while he concurred generally in the 
address, lamented that the communication 
from the throne had not touched upon some 
other important topics. He could espe- 
cially have wished, that the information 
respecting the congress of Aix-la Chapelle 
had been accompanied by an assurance that 
proper steps had been taken to complete 
the abolition of the slave trade. Happy, 
he remarked, should he have been to have 
heard that this great object had been ac- 
complished by the genera} agrcement of all 
the powers, particularly by a concession 
of the right of mutual search, without 
which nothing effectual could be accom- 
plished. He should have been glad even 
to have heard it declared, that his majes- 
ty’s ministers were continuing their efiorts 
forthe promotion of this great ebtect, and 
that they would not relax until a final blow 
should have been given to that traffic, the 
abotition of which was called for, not oniy 
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by humanity, but by the interests of all civi- 
lized nations. To these remarks the earl 
of Liverpool replied, that he was as anxious 
as any man for the abolition of this trade, 
and|was fully of opinion that the object could 
only be effected bya well-regulated right 
of search. The proceedings of the con- 
gress on the subject, he added, would be 
laid before parliament at a proper oppor- 
tunity. 

Another important point on which the 
marquis of Lansdu wn, as well as the earl of 
Lauderdale, and other members of both 
houses, complained of defective informa- 
tion in the speech, was the state of the cur- 
rency. From the replies given to questions 
on this subject, it appeared that ministers 
consider it to be inexpedient to take off 
the suspension of cash payments during the 
present year. Previous, however, to any 
enactment on the subject, a Secret Com- 
rnittee is to be appointed for investigating 
the affairs of the Bank. We trust, how- 
ever, that the inquiry into this vital point of 
our national policy will not be limited to a 
Secret Committee, but that the whole sub- 
ject will be fully and openly investigated, 

Ministers, we are glad to find, have given 
a firm and decided, we migit almost say 
an indignant, reply to a proposal, having 
for its object the imposition of further re- 
strictions, than those which at present ex- 
ist, upon the importation of corn. The Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade has declared, 
that *it would be the height of impru- 
dence, amounting almost to insanity, to 
urge such a Measure; a measure, which 
could have no other effect than that of ex- 
citing animosities from one end of the 
kingdom to the other.” We trust that this 
decisive opinion will puta complete stop to 
the petitions which have for some time 
beenin acourse of preparation, by the agri- 
cultura] interest. 

We are happy to perceive, that the in- 
quiries into the state of our poor laws, and 
of our prison discipline, are to be resumed. 
We trust that the state of education will 
also occupy the renewed attention of Par- 
tiament. The city of London has taken 
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the lead in petitioning the Legislature to 
reform our criminal code; and we are 
sanguine in hoping that this important 
branch of our jurisprudence, at present in 
so very discreditable a state, will undergo 
a thorough revision. 

There has recently appeared, in the 
newspapers of this country, a curious and 
characteristic letter from Mr. Cobbett, who 
residesin the state of New York, in Ameri. 
ca, addressed to a Mr. Tipper, and express. 
ly intended for the perusal of Sir Francis 
Burdett, who, we presume, is a creditor 
of Mr. Cobbett. In this letter he holds it 
to be perfectly just, “that he should never, 
in any way whatever, give up one farthing 
of his future earnings to the payment of 
any debt in England ;’’ because, it seems, 
“the whole force of an infamous tyranny 
was embodied into the shape of domestic 
ordinances, intended for the sole purpose 
of taking from him the certain and increas- 
ing means of paying off every debt and 
mortgage in two years.” From a desire, 
however, to revisit England, he most gene. 
rously purposes to ‘ pay and satisfy every 
demand, as far as can be done consistently 
with that duty which calls him to take care 
that bis family have the means of fairly ex- 
erting their industry, and of leading that life to 
which they have a just ciarm.’ Sir Fran. 


cis Burdett has replied with considerable | 


spirit, and has indignantly exposed these 
** new principles of moral obligation” 
which Mr. Cubbett has thought it expedi- 
ent toadopt. We are not at all astonished 
that this gentleman’s (we use the term by 
courtesy) quondam friends have at length 
discovered his real character: we are only 
surprised that they could have been for a 
single moment deceived. Selfishness is 
evidently a predominant feature in Cob- 


bett’s conduct, both political and private; | 


and the same disposition that would risk 


the peace and safety of a nation, to gainthe | 


favour of a mob, with a view to the in- 
creased sale of his writings, may easily be 
supposed capable of inducing an individual 
to defraud his creditors in order to enrich 


himself and his family. 


— 
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We are greatly obliged to Amicus for his communication, which will be weighed with 


the attention it merits. 


The half of a 100/. Bank Note, No. 6505, for the British and Foreign Bible Society, has 


been duly received. 


The Appendix to CowPeRIANA will appear. 


PurtapeLtPpuus; AConstant Reaper; C.; R.P.B.; Verax; E. P.A.; M.N:: 
M.C.C.; CauTeva; and (another) Amicus, have been received, and are under con- 


sideration. 
The paper of McSurns is left at the Publisher’s, as he desired. 


We are much obliged to J. H. for his letter, and can assure him, that we by no means 
undervalued the merits of the paper to which he alludes. We were only desirous © 


obtaining any additiona] circumstances that might be interesting, 
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